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After  nearly  a  year  of  extensive  remodeling, 
the  old  Yellowstone  Art  Center  in  Billings 
will  reopen  at  the  end  of  February  with  a 
new  name  and  a  transformed  facility. 

The  major  remodeling  of  the  old  Yellowstone 
County  Jail,  which  has  housed  the  museum  since 
1964,  came  about  thanks  to  some  $6.2  million  worth 
of  donations  from  local  and  regional  supporters. 

The  new  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  is  25,000 
square  feet  larger  than  the  old  art  center,  with  seven 
galleries  and  an  outdoor  courtyard.  The  glass-and- 
steel  entrance  gallery  and  tiled  roof  lend  a  villa-like 
look  to  the  handsome  structure.  According  to  architect 
Thomas  Hacker,  “the  design  draws  upon  the  gabled 
volumes,  stone  walls  and  front  porches  of  ranches  in 
Montana’s  Big  Sky  country.” 

“Ferdinand,”  a  horse  sculpture  by  internationally 
acclaimed  artist  Deborah  Butterfield,  will  serve  as  the 
institution’s  new  logo.  The  steel  structure  “embodies 
the  spirit  of  the  Art  Museum’s  collection  and  pro¬ 
gram,”  says  Executive  Director  Donna  Forbes.  “It 
represents  the  merging  of  the  contemporary  with  the 
western  tradition  that  is  the  root  of  our  agricultural 
and  ranching  heritage  in  Montana.” 

The  sculpture  itself,  acquired  as  part  of  the 
museum’s  permanent  collection  in  1991,  will  be 
visible  to  the  public  through  the  glass  curtain  wall 
adjoining  North  27th  Street. 

The  permanent  collections  gallery  on  the  second 
floor  is  designed  to  showcase  the  exceptional  depth 
and  quality  of  the  museum’s  collections.  Adjoining 
that  gallery  is  a  separate  space  dedicated  to  the  Snook 
Family  Gallery,  the  largest  single  collection  of  Will 
James  paintings,  drawings,  books,  photographs  and 
memorabilia  in  the  world. 

Other  major  elements  of  the  remodeled  facility 
include  a  museum  store  and  cafe,  board  meeting  room 
and  administrative  offices.  Historically,  the  museum 
has  attracted  22,000-24,000  visitors  a  year.  Officials 
are  optimistic  that  the  number  of  visitors  will  triple  at  the  new  facility. 

The  public  will  have  an  opportunity  to  view  the  unique  mix  of  contemporary  and 
Western  art  that  is  the  institution’s  hallmark  when  the  “Inaugural  Exhibition:  A  Survey 
of  the  Permanent  Collection”  opens  the  last  weekend  in  February. 


Museum  festivities 
set  for  February 

Gov.  Marc  Racicot  will  head  a  lineup 
of  dignitaries  celebrating  the  reopening 
of  the  Yellowstone  Art  Museum  the  last 
weekend  in  February.  The  museum, 
which  has  been  closed  since  March 
1996,  has  undergone  a  $6.2  million 
renovation. 

A  Celebration  Benefit  launches 
festivities  at  6  p.m.  Feb.  27  at  the 
Radisson  Northern  Hotel  in  Billings. 
After  the  reception  and  7  p.m.  dinner,  a 
limited  auction  of  15  premium  items  will 
be  held.  Afterward,  attendees  will 
preview  the  facility. 

Ribbon-cutting  ceremonies  begin  at 
1 1:30  a  m.  Feb.  28,  featuring  numerous 
local,  state  and  national  dignitaries, 
followed  by  a  free  open  house  from 
noon-5  p.m.  Surprise  outdoor  events, 
refreshments,  a  children’s  artwork 
display  and  behind-the-scenes  tours  will 
be  complemented  by  various  performing 
arts  and  musical  entertainment. 

On  March  1 ,  the  museum  will  be 
open  from  1 1  a.m.-5  p.m.,  with  free 
admission  to  the  public.  Events  continue 
that  week  with  tours  for  local  teachers, 
concluding  on  March  7  with  a  Family 
Fun  Day. 

For  further  details  on  the  new 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum,  its  exhibits 
and  programs,  call  256-6804. 


Artist  Fellowships  awarded 

At  the  Montana  Arts  Council  meeting  held  in  November  in  Missoula,  the 
Council  awarded  ten  $2,000  Fellowships  in  the  fields  of  Literature,  Performing 
Arts  and  Visual  Arts.  These  awards  are  made  possible  through  funding  to  the 
agency  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Fellowships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  artistic  excellence  and  demonstrated 
creativity.  Recipients  are: 

Visual  Arts 

•  Josh  DeWeese,  Helena,  for  his  wood-  and  soda-fired  stoneware. 

•  Terry  Karson,  Billings,  for  his  work  in  mixed  media. 

•  Sara  Mast,  Billings,  for  her  oil,  encaustic  and  mixed  media  work. 

•  David  Secrest,  Somers,  for  sculpture  in  wrought  iron,  bronze  and  steel. 

•  Willem  Volkersz,  Bozeman,  for  his  neon  and  mixed  media  sculpture. 

Visual  arts  panelists  were  Peter  Hassrick,  recent  director  of  the  Georgia 
O’Keeffe  Museum  in  Santa  Fe  and  the  Buffalo  Bill  Museum  in  Cody,  Wyo.; 
Donna  Loos,  visual  artist  from  Billings;  and  Peter  Held,  executive  director  of  the 
Hoi  ter  Museum  in  Helena. 

Performing  Arts 

•  Sandra  Bellingham,  Bozeman,  for  her  opera/music  theatre  script  and  score  for 

“Mariners  of  the  Future”  and  “We  Are  One  People:  A  Montana  Story  . 

•  Robert  Kohler,  Bozeman,  for  his  jazz  composition  and  bass  performances. 

Performing  arts  panelists  were  Jack  Alotto,  director  of  Arts  Northwest  in 
Oregon;  Gordon  Johnson,  music  director  of  the  Great  Falls  Symphony  ;  and  Sue 
Helen  Hunt,  professional  Broadway  and  regional  theatre  actress  from  Missoula. 

Literature 

•  Matt  Pavelich,  Thompson  Falls,  for  his  fiction  work  “Our  Savage,  Red  on  the 
Town  —  A  Consummation”. 

•  Noelle  Sullivan,  Helena,  for  her  fiction  work  “The  Salt  Flats”  and 
“Calcutta”. 

•  Larkin  Vonalt,  Livingston,  for  her  non-fiction  works  “A  Chinese 
Funeral  in  LA”,  “Divine  Union”  and  “The  Last  Mystery”. 

Literature  panelists  were  Marlene  Blessing  of  the  Alaska  Northwest 
Publishing  Company  in  Seattle;  Peter  Fong,  a  former  MAC  Literature 
Fellowship  winner  from  Florence;  and  author  Vic  Charlo  of  Dixon. 


NEA  Update 

Congress  approves  funding 

A  collective  sigh  of  relief  must  have  risen  from  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts  when  President  Clinton  signed  the  Interior  appropriations 
bill  on  Nov.  14. 

The  funding  authorization  included  $98  million  for  the  NEA  -  $  1 .5 
million  less  than  last  year’s  level  but  a  considerable  achievement  in  the  face 
of  persistent  efforts  to  dismantle  the  agency. 

The  future  of  the  nation’s  arts  endowment  looked  far  more  grim  last 
summer,  when  the  House  passed  an  appropriations  bill  that  would  have 
totally  eliminated  the  NEA’s  funding. 

In  mid-September,  the  Senate  voted  down  four  amendments  that  would 
also  have  destroyed  or  dramatically  altered  the  agency.  By  a  vote  of  77-23, 
the  Senate  defeated  an  amendment  authored  by  John  Ashcroft  (R-MO)  and 
Jesse  Helms  (R-NC)  to  eliminate  the  NEA.  Also  defeated  by  a  wide  margin 
(73  to  26)  was  an  amendment  by  Spencer  Abraham  (R-MI)  to  cut  the 
Endowment’s, appropriation  by  one-third  and  diwy  up  those  funds  among 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
and  the  National  Park  Service. 

Another  effort  to  eliminate  the  NEA  -  this  time  with  the  provision  that 
99%  of  the  funds  would  go  to  state  governors  for  arts  purposes  -  was 
defeated  62  to  36.  That  amendment  was  authored  by  Tim  Hutchinson  (R- 
AR)  and  Jeff  Sessions  (R-AL).  Finally,  in  a  vote  of  61  to  39,  the  Senate 
rejected  an  amendment  by  Kay  Bailey  Hutchison  (R-TX)  to  devote  75%  of 
the  NEA’s  appropriation  to  state  arts  agencies  in  the  form  of  block  grants, 
20%  to  NEA  direct  grants  and  5%  to  administrative  expenses. 


Continued  on  next  page 


NEW:  "Arts  are  Central"  grant  program 


As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  MAC  is  putting  the  final 
touches  on  guidelines  for  a  very  exciting  new  grant 
program  funded  with  $100,000  from  the  NEA  and 
$100,000  from  the  Montana  legislature.  The  two-year 
program  is  threefold: 

1)  Grants  to  rural  and/or  underserved  communities  to 
help  build  long-lasting,  deeply  rooted  partnerships  with  the 
business,  social  service,  and/or  education  communties. 


These  alliances  need  to  demonstrate  that  the  benefits  will 
go  beyond  the  grant  period. 

2)  A  video  program  will  be  produced  using  testimoni¬ 
als  from  non-arts  partners  about  the  value  of  the  arts  to 
their  business/community/purpose. 

3)  A  “white  paper”  report  will  be  produced  to  share 
successes  statewide. 

We  are  finalizing  the  guidelines  right  now  and  will  mail 


the  applications  in  January  to  rural  arts  organizations, 
MAC  and  Cultural  Trust  grantees.  In  addition,  we  will 
mail  to  those  people  who  have  requested  applications  to 
date. 

Anyone  else  wishing  an  application  is  welcome  to  call 
406-444-6430  or  write  MAC  at  P.O.  Box  202201, 
Helena,  MT  59620-2201  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  send 
you  one.  The  application  deadline  is  April  1,  1998. 
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Supreme 
Court  to 
review  NEA 
“decency” 
test 

The  U.S. 

Supreme  Court 
has  agreed  to 
review  the  case  of 
National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts 
vs.  Finley,  which 
challenges  the 
“decency”  test 
Congress  imposed 
in  1 990  on  the 
NEA’s  grant¬ 
making  process. 
The  criteria 
requires  the  NEA 
to  consider 
“general  standards 
of  decency  and 
respect  for  the 
diverse  beliefs  and 
values  of  the 
American  public"  in 
making  funding 
decisions. 

Last  year,  the 
U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  District  in 
San  Francisco 
struck  down  the 
decency  require¬ 
ments  on  the 
grounds  that  the 
law  was  unconsti¬ 
tutionally  vague, 
citing  the  guaran¬ 
tee  to  due  process 
as  well  as  free 
speech. 

If  the  Supreme 
Court  strikes  down 
the  decency  rule 
and  upholds  the 
appellate  court’s 
decision,  Congress 
can  be  expected  to 
react  negatively 
and  attempt  other 
forms  of  restriction. 
If  the  law  is  upheld, 
content  restrictions 
will  be  considered 
acceptable  and 
may  establish  a 
precedent  for  state 
legislators  to 
emulate. 

The  case  is 
expected  to  be 
argued  before  the 
court  in  March,  with 
the  decision 
delivered  by  June. 

-  reprinted  from  NASAA 


Alexander 
steps  down 


Ami  s  Addendum 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 


Happy  holidays  to  one  and  all! 

To  welcome  in  the  New  Year,  I’m  delighted  to 
report  that  the  Montana  Arts  Council  is  launching 
a  program  to  build  public  awareness  about  the 
value  of  the  arts  to  Montana’s  economy,  educa¬ 
tion  and  communities.  The  area  of  “Public 
Awareness”  was  one  of  the  top  concerns  voiced 
by  Montanans  in  our  Statewide  Conversations  on 
the  Arts.  Additionally,  the  legislative  intent 
established  for  the  Montana  Arts  Council  was 
and  is  promotion  of  the  arts. 

To  answer  this  charge,  the  upcoming  program 
will  concentrate  efforts  on  increasing  public 
awareness  in  three  key  areas: 

How  the  arts... 

1)  Boost  economies  and  create  jobs. 

2)  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  education. 

3)  Add  vitality  to  the  grassroots  community. 

Guest  Speaker  Program 

The  Arts  Council  is  in  the  process  of  creating  a 
20-minute  guest  speaker  program  that  can  be 
used  for  service  club  luncheons,  school  board 
meetings,  etc.  about  the  value  of  the  arts  in 
Montana.  The  program  will  focus  on  the  three 
areas  mentioned  above,  as  well  as  the  relevance 
of  the  arts  to  our  daily  lives  and  the  role  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council. 

This  program  is  geared  for  non-arts  audiences 
and  will  be  accompanied  by  overhead  projection 
visuals  and  brochures.  (We  are  currently  working 
on  the  official  title  of  this  program.)  Council 
members  and  staff,  as  well  as  other  interested 
Montanans,  can  and  will  be  speakers. 

The  program  will  be  ready  for  booking  in 
March,  1998.  Anyone  interested  in  booking  the 
program  or  in  serving  as  a  speaker ,  please  let  us 
hear  from  you  ! 

Economic  impact  study 

This  information  is  frequently  requested.  While 
we  have  published  informative  revenue  and 
expense  figures  for  non-profit  organization 
budgets,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  more  complete 
snapshot.  This  information  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  the  fall  of  1998. 

We  will  be  doing  additional  public-service 
media  and  other  communication  efforts,  as  well. 

I'll  report  on  these  in  the  next  issue.The  projects 
will  be  developed  in  the  coming  year. 

New  approach  to  technical  assistance 

At  the  November  1 997  meeting  in  Missoula,  the 
Council  examined  the  pros  and  cons  of  utilizing  a 
specific  Helena-based  staff  person  to  provide 
technical  assistance  throughout  the  state.  After 
discussion,  it  was  determined  that  the  agency  will 
provide  organizations  and  artists  with  technical 
assistance  through  grants,  workshops  and 
contracted  service  arrangements,  rather  than 
through  a  designated  staff  person. 

Montana  has  a  large  number  of  people  with 
impressive  areas  of  expertise  which  can  be 
utilized.  This  program  will  be  organized  and 
announced  this  winter.  (We  anticipate  that  current 
staff  will  still  field  a  myriad  of  technical  assis¬ 
tance  issues,  as  has  been  the  case  historically.) 

Organizational  Excellence,  Tour  Fee 
Support  and  Cultural  Trust  applications 

We  are  working  on  updating  these  applications 
right  now.  Organizational  Excelelnce  and  Tour 
Fee  Support  applications  will  be  mailed  in 

NEA  funding 

Montana  Senators  Max  Baucus  and  Conrad  Bums 
both  voted  against  elimination  of  the  NEA.  Bums  and 
Congressman  Rick  Hill  supported  initiatives  aimed  at 
turning  NEA  funding  over  to  the  states,  while  Baucus 
continued  to  oppose  this. 

Congressman  Hill  voted  consistently  to  eliminate 
the  NEA. 

The  final  Senate  appropriations  bill  would  have 
increased  spending  on  the  NEA  to  $100.05  million,  a 
small  increase  over  FY97. 

In  conference,  the  House  and  Senate  agreed  to 
restore  $98  million  in  funding  for  the  NEA,  but  House 


January  with  grant  deadlines  April  1,  1998. 
Cultural  Trust  applications  will  be  mailed  in 
February  and  are  due  Aug.  1,  1998.  We  will  mail 
to  all  former  applicants  and  to  those  individuals 
who  have  requested  applications.  If  you  do  not 
receive  an  application  and  would  like  one,  please 
call  us. 

Immediate  Action  Grants  available 

Funding  is  still  available  for  up  to  $1,000  per 
grant.  This  program  funds  unforeseen  opportuni¬ 
ties  or  emergencies.  For  an  application  and 
criteria,  give  us  a  call. 

More  Staff  Changes 

As  many  people  are  aware,  Fran  Morrow  left 
us  to  join  the  Liz  Claiborne  and  Art  Ortenberg 
Foundation,  heading  up  a  program  office  here  in 
Helena.  We  are  all  jealous  and  very  sorry  to  see 
her  go. 

Fran  made  a  strong  contribution  to  the  field  of 
arts  education  in  Montana.  She  has  been  of 
valuable  assistance  to  individual  artists  in  her 
indefatiguable  advocacy  on  their  behalf.  We  will 
miss  Fran  a  great  deal  and  wish  her  the  very  best 
in  her  new  venture. 

Kim  LaRowe,  our  administrative  assistant,  has 
left  the  agency  for  a  new  position  with  the  state. 
We  wish  her  the  best  in  her  new  ventures,  as 
well,  and  say  a  hearty  “thank  you"  to  her. 

We  are  advertising  Fran’s  job,  as  well  as  the 
Communications  Director  position,  as  this  issue 
goes  to  press.  We  will  be  hiring  a  replacement 
for  Kim,  as  well  as  a  grants  manager/data  base/ 
bookkeeper  position  in  the  coming  year,  just  as 
soon  as  we  have  time  to  redo  the  job  descriptions 
to  fit  rearrangement  of  duties.  In  addition,  we 
will  be  advertising  a  Percent-for-Art  Coordinator 
position  in  the  near  future  to  manage  several 
projects  that  have  been  allocated  this  funding. 

That  will  bring  us,  eventually,  to  a  total  of 
seven  “full-time-equivalent”  staff  people  on  a 
permanent  basis,  plus  the  Percent-for-Art 
position,  the  time  for  which  is  dependent  on 
project  funding.  In  contrast,  during  1995  we  had 
a  staff  of  1 2  people. 

Special  Thanks 

A  special  thanks  to  Allan  Lenhardt,  who  has 
pinched-hit  so  helpfully  this  fall,  and  who  will  be 
able  to  help  us  through  March.  Thanks,  too,  to 
Della  Pinkerton,  our  temporary  administrative 
assistant,  who  has  been  a  godsend  to  us  all,  and 
Kyra  Hastings,  who  has  been  so  much  help  this 
past  month. 

I  want  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  15 
members  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and  to  our 
staff  for  their  stalwart  support  and  help  during 
this  past  year,  with  warmest  thanks  to  our 
Chairman,  Bill  Frazier,  Carlene  Layne  and 
Alexandra  Swaney.  We  havebeen  operating 
under  extremely  difficult  circumstances,  and  the 
energy,  commitment  and  support  of  these 
individuals  has  been  of  enormous  renewal  to  me. 

As  1997  comes  to  a  close,  I  want  everyone  to 
know  what  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  good  of 
our  state  each  and  every  individual  involved  with 
the  Council  has  provided.  They  do  us  all  proud 
and  make  us  all  stronger,  wiser,  and  richer  in  so 
many  ways. 

May  1998  bring  us  all  good  health,  good  cheer, 
and  greater  recognition  of  the  enormous  value  the 
arts  have  in  each  of  our  lives. 


conferees  insisted  on  several  changes  in  Endowment 
structure  and  procedures.  Sen.  Slade  Gorton  (R-WA), 
hailed  the  compromise  as  “a  remarkable  outcome, 
given  the  House  position.” 

While  President  Clinton  signed  the  appropriations 
bill,  he  expressed  dismay  about  diminished  funding 
for  both  the  NEA  and  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.  “I  remain  concerned  about  the  low  level 
of  funding  for  these  agencies  that  provide  important 
cultural,  educational  and  artistic  programs  for 
communities  across  America,”  he  said. 

New  provisions  that  will  affect  the  NEA's 


With  the  same  spirit  and  vitality  that 
animated  her  30-year  stage  career,  actress 
Jane  Alexander  has  guided  an  embattled 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  through  the 
treacherous  shoals  of  the  past  four  years. 

Alexander,  who  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  NEA  by  President  Clinton  in  1993, 
completed  her  four-year  term  in  October.  The 
sixth  chairman  in  the  agency’s  32-year 
history  weathered  several  Congressional 
attempts  to  disband  the  agency.  At  the  same 
time,  she  made  a  concerted  effort  to  guide  the 
NEA  into  the  21st  century  and  reach  out  to 
artists  and  arts  administrators  throughout  the 
nation. 

Alexander’s  commitment  to  visit  all  50 
states  during  her  tenure  brought  her  to 
Montana  in  March  of  1994.  During  her 
speech  at  the  University  of  Montana,  she 
urged  the  audience  to  “be  patriots  for  the  arts 
...  we  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  to  convince 
our  communities  that  the  arts  matter,  the  arts 
change  lives  and  the  arts  are  for  everyone.” 

Vision  and  commitment  were  hallmarks  of 
Alexander's  stint  with  the  NEA.  During  the 
past  four  years,  she  launched  two  initiatives 
to  assess  the  health  of  nonprofit  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  and  artists  around  the  country,  plus 
community  involvement  in  the  arts  and  public 
perception  of  the  Endowment's  role. 

Her  efforts  spurred  reorganization  of  the 
agency’s  structure  and  grant-making  process. 
Other  advancements  include  the  development 
of  new  partnerships;  creation  of  Leadership 
Initiatives  and  Millennium  Projects;  increased 
investment  in  arts  education;  a  commitment 
to  new  technologies;  expanded  research  on 
trends  in  audience  participation  and  artists  in 
the  work  force;  and  the  American  Canvas 
initiative,  which  resulted  in  a  publication  that 
profiles  the  status  and  future  of  the  arts  in 
America. 

“It  was  a  great  privilege  to  be  front  and 
center  to  the  kaleidoscope  of  the  arts  in 
America,”  Alexander  recently  said.  “If  I  am 
left  with  one  overwhelming  impression  from 
my  time  at  the  NEA,  it  is  the  increasingly 
strong  and  spirited  connection  that  has 
developed  between  the  American  people  and 
the  arts  in  their  own  communities.  As  our 
nation  moves  into  the  next  millennium,  I 
believe  that  the  Endowment's  role  as  a 
national  voice  for  the  arts  will  become  even 
more  vital." 

President  Clinton  praised  Alexander  for 
leading  the  NEA  with  “with  courage,  vigor, 
and  imagination  for  four  years  . . .  She  has 
served  her  country  with  the  same  standard  of 
excellence  she  gives  to  her  artistry.” 

Until  the  President  nominates,  and  the 
Senate  confirms  a  new  chairman,  Scott 
Shanklin-Peterson  will  be  in  charge  of  day-to- 
day  operations  at  the  Endowment.  Shanklin- 
Peterson  has  been  serving  as  the  agency’s 
Deputy  Chairman  for  Grants  and  Partnership 
and  was  formerly  executive  director  of  the 
South  Carolina  Arts  Commission.  She 
worked  closely  with  Chairman  Alexander  on 
the  reorganization  of  the  Arts  Endowment 
following  Congressional  budget  cuts  in  1996. 

According  to  press  reports,  Alexander  will 
return  to  the  stage  career  which  brought  her 
consistent  critical  acclaim,  including  a  Tony, 
an  Emmy  and  15  nominations,  four  of  them 
for  Academy  Awards. 


operations  include: 

•  Increasing  the  share  of  NEA  funds  to  states  by  40%. 

•  Capping  total  grant  dollars  for  each  state  at  15%  of 
NEA  granting  funds,  with  exceptions  for  grants  with 
national  impact  or  for  touring. 

•  Adding  three  members  each  from  the  House  and 
Senate  as  ex-officio  members  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts,  and  reducing  the  size  of  the  council  from 
26  to  20  members. 

•  Mandating  that  NEA  grants  include  a  strong 
educational  component  with  an  increased  emphasis  on 
outreach. 
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Congrats  to  . . . 


The  C.M.  Russell  Museum,  which  raised  more  than  $120,000  in 
its  annual  silent  auction  of  miniature  artwork,  held  Sept.  13.  An  oil 
painting  titled  “Moonstruck”  by  Newman  Myrah  topped  the  auction, 
selling  for  $4,125.  A  record  of  224  works  were  for  sale  and  a  total  of 
176  pieces  sold.  Proceeds  go  to  exhibitions,  programs  and  educational 
activities  at  the  Great  Falls  museum. 

Arts  advocates  Chuck  Tooley  and  Michael  Jenson,  who  were 
both  elected  to  mayoral  posts  in  the  last  election.  Tooley,  a  former 
member  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and  a  current  member  of  the 
Cultural  and  Aesthetics  Projects  Advisory  Committee,  was  elected 
mayor  of  Billings  with  a  resounding  77%  of  the  vote.  Whitefish 
voters  elected  Jenson,  a  ceramic  artist  and  proprietor  of  Whitefish 
Gallery,  as  their  new  mayor. 

Helena  artist  Phoebe 
Toland,  who  attended 
the  1997  Teacher 
Institute  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The 
six-day  session  exam¬ 
ined  the  role  of  mythol¬ 
ogy  in  diverse  cultures, 
as  it  relates  to  the 
meaning  of  human 
experience.  Participants 
explored  the  gallery’s 
renowned  permanent 
collection  of  European 
and  American  art  and 
studied  the  role  of  myth 
and  storytelling  from 
African,  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Asian  Cultures.  Toland  was  among  154  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  who  attended  this  year’s  institute. 


Helena  Presents 
hires  director 

A  Pennsylvania  musician  has 
been  selected  as  the  new  artistic 
director  of  Helena  Presents/ 

Myma  Loy  Center. 

Joseph  Franklin,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  an  extensive  back¬ 
ground  as  an  arts  administrator 
and  fund  raiser  and  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer,  composer  and  performer. 

He  replaces  Amie  Malina, 
founder  of  the  performing  arts 
center,  who  tendered  his 
resignation  Sept.  1. 

“Joseph  was  our  first  choice 
because  he  brings  the  kind  of 
excitement  and  vision  that  will  lead  Helena  Presents  into  the  21st 
century,”  said  Beverly  Magley,  board  president  of  Helena  Presents. 

Franklin  has  long  been  involved  in  “new  music”  -  music  that  has  been 
written  in  the  last  half  of  the  20th  century.  In  1977  he  founded  Relache, 
Inc.  and  the  Relache  Ensemble,  which  has  established  an  international 
presence  as  a  leading  force  within  the  new  music  community.  In  1987  he 
produced  the  largest  festival  of  new  music  in  the  Americas,  with  225 
musical  artists  from  around  the  world. 

Franklin  has  a  graduate  and  undergraduate  education  as  a  composer 
and  musician.  His  most  recent  project,  Music  In  Motion,  builds  new  and 
informed  audiences  for  the  music  of  the  late  20th  century  through 
collaborations  between  composers  and  performers  across  the  United 
States. 

Franklin  has  a  strong  background  as  a  music  educator,  working  on  the 
faculty  at  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Community  College 
of  Philadelphia.  He  also  served  as  the  director  of  New  Music  in  the 
Schools,  a  program  presented  in  Pennsylvania  secondary  schools. 

-  by  Paula  Clawson 
Reprinted  from  the  Helena  Independent  Record 


Phoebe  Toland  attended  the  Teacher 
Institute  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


Joseph  Franklin 


Missoula  artist  and  photographer  Paula  Morin,  who  was  included 
in  the  26th  edition  of  Who 's  Who  in  the  West,  a  guide  to  nearly 
20,000  of  the  West’s  most  influential  people.  Her  work  is  represented 
by  the  Dana  Gallery  in  Missoula,  which  featured  a  solo  exhibit  of  her 
hand-colored  photos  this  fall,  and  the  Compass  Rose  Gallery  in 
Sedona,  AZ. 

Barbara  Kimball  Browning,  recipient  of  the  C.M.  Russell 
Museum’s  Josephine  Trigg  Award.  The  Great  Falls  resident  was 
recognized  by  the  museum  for  her  continued  support  for  the  past  15 
years.  Her  donations  have  included  furniture,  equipment  and  renova¬ 
tion  and  landscaping  funds.  She  also  contributed  the  Browning 
Firearm  Collection  and  six  C.M.  Russell  watercolors  to  the  museum’s 
permanent  collection.  The  award  is  presented  every  two  years  and 
represents  the  museum’s  highest  accolade. 

Whitefish  resident  Jo  Going,  who  received  the  Library  Fellows 
Award  from  the  National  Museum  of  Women  in  the  Arts.  The 
$  1 0,000  award  allows  the  sculptor  to  reproduce  1 25  copies  of  her 
book  of  poems  and  paintings,  Wild  Cranes.  The  book  was  inspired  by 
a  body  of  work  “constructed  from  the  cadences,  rhythms  and  sub¬ 
stances”  that  reflect  “the  uncompromising  truth  of  the  Alaskan 
wilderness.” 

A  1987  MAC  fellowship  winner,  David  Evan  Thomas,  whose 
“Elegy  for  a  Singer”  was  premiered  in  September  by  the  Minnesota 
Orchestra.  The  composition,  lauded  as  “heartfelt  and  skillfully  put 
together,”  was  chosen  through  the  orchestra’s  Perfect  Pitch  Program, 
which  selects  works  for  performance  following  a  public  reading. 

Suzanne  Warner,  who  recently  took  the  helm  at  Peaks  to  Plains 
Museum  in  Red  Lodge.  As  executive  director  of  the  historical 
museum,  she’ll  help  move  the  collection  to  its  new  home  in  the  Labor 
Temple  building  by  June  1 .  Future  responsibilities  include  developing 
displays  and  exhibits,  fundraising  and  coordinating  events  and 
workshops. 

Nancy  Hedrick,  new  executive  director  of  the  Lewistown  Art 
Center.  Hedrick  has  lived  in  Lewistown  for  the  past  18  months,  and 
looks  forward  to  working  with  the  arts  center.  “Central  Montana 
remains  a  rural  area,  and  a  public  organization  which  promotes  art 
and  cultural  activities  is  vital  to  maintaining  our  sense  of  commu¬ 
nity,”  she  says. 

Christi  Lakey,  who  has  been  director  of  the  Liberty  Village  Arts 
Center  and  Gallery  since  September.  The  Chester  arts  center  occupies 
a  former  Catholic  Church,  built  in  1910,  and  offers  workshops, 
classes  and  exhibits. 

Teacher  Larry  Brazill,  recipient  of  the  annual  Arts  Plus  Recogni¬ 
tion  Award.  The  Helena  organization  gives  the  award  to  teachers  who 
do  an  exemplary  job  of  promoting  the  arts  in  their  community. 

Brazill  teaches  in  Whitehall. 

MAC  Fellowship  winner  Stephanie  Frostad  on  her  exhibit, 
“Between  Virtue  and  Vice,”  at  the  Davidson  Galleries  in  Seattle.  Her 
paintings  were  on  display  Dec.  5-24. 


Susan 

Blackwood,  whose 
colorful  paintings 
grace  the  new 
Energy  Conserva¬ 
tion  Calendar 
published  by  the 
state  Department  of 
Public  Health  and 
Human  Services. 
The  Bozeman  artist 
is  the  recipient  of 
numerous  national 
awards.  Her  original 
paintings  are  carried 
by  seven  galleries  in 
the  United  States 
and  one  in  England, 
while  her  limited- 
edition  prints  have 
appeared  in  more 
than  2,000  galleries 
worldwide. 

Although  she  specializes  in  watercolors,  Blackwood  is  also  accomplished  at 
oil  painting  and  pen-and-ink  drawings. 

Gordon  Johnson,  music  director  of  the  Great  Falls  Symphony,  on  his 
additional  appointment  as  music  director  of  the  Mesa  Symphony  in 
Arizona.  Congratulations  also  to  Jana  Faught,  new  manager  of  the  Butte 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Sherry  Parmater,  managing  director  of  the 
Helena  Symphony  since  September. 

President  Leslie  DeVos  and  Executive  Director  Robin  Bailey  of  the 
Montana  Alliance  for  Art  Education,  who  spent  five  days  recently  at  a 
workshop  in  Washington,  D.C.  Two  representatives  from  each  state 
attended  the  session  at  Kennedy  Center  Alliance  for  Art  Education,  aimed  at 
art  education  advocacy. 

Seven-year-old  David  Hess-Homeir,  who  won  a  fleet  of  12  Tonka 
trucks  for  his  drawing,  submitted  to  Scholastic  Inc.  The  young  Missoula 
artist  created  a  pencil  and  black-marker  drawing  of  a  wide-tracked  bulldozer 
working  near  a  25  mph 
speed-limit  sign.  His 
submission  was  deemed 
the  best  from  a  field  of 
more  than  900  entries. 

Barbara  Allen  Dillon 

of  Big  Sky  and  Catherine 
Pattern  of  Missoula, 
whose  handmade  orna¬ 
ments  adorn  the  official 
White  House  Christmas 
tree,  an  1 8-foot  fir  located 
in  the  Blue  Room. 


ArtistSearch 

ArtistSearch  is  published  bimonthly  by  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.  ArtistSearch  welcomes 
submissions  of  photographs  (preferably  black 
and  white)  and  newsworthy  information  from 
individual  artists  and  arts  organizations.  The 
deadline  tor  submissions  is  Feburary  3, 1998, 
for  the  March/April  1998  issue.  Send  items  to: 
Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue 
Suite  252;  PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620- 
2201;  (406)  444-6430,  or  fax  (406)  444-6548. 

All  items  in  ArtistSearch  may  be  reprinted 
unless  otherwise  noted.  Please  credit  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  as  well  as  any  byline. 


Susan  Blackwood’s  watercolors  grace  the  new  Public 
Health  &  Human  Services  calendar. 
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Paris  Gibson 
Square  hits 
halfway  mark 
in  Centennial 
Campaign 

Paris  Gibson 
Square  is  over  the 
halfway  mark  in  its 
efforts  to  raise  $1.5 
million  to  repair, 
restore  and  endow 
the  Great  Falls 
landmark. 

The  cultural 
center,  which 
celebrates  its  first 
century  this  year, 
recently  received  an 
impressive  $50,000 
from  General  Mills, 
a  pledge  of  $10,000 
from  Energy  West 
and  a  $5,000  award 
from  G.R. 
Herberger's,  Inc. 
Foundation.  To 
date,  more  than 
$800,000  has  been 
contributed. 

Paris  Gibson 
Square  is  also 
selling  4,000 
inscribed  bricks. 
Bricks  sell  for  $200 
each  and  will  pave  a 
walkway  in  front  of 
the  reopened 
entrances  on  First 
Ave.  North. 

The  building, 
which  originally 
served  the  commu¬ 
nity  as  a  school, 
now  houses  an  arts 
center  and  museum 
and  the  Cascade 
County  Historical 
Society.  For  more 
information,  call 
727-8255. 
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TumbleWords 
seeks  hosts 
for  writers 

The  Tumble- 
Words  program, 
which  brings 
Montana  writers 
into  communities 
that  might  other¬ 
wise  never  receive 
literature  readings, 
is  on  track  again 
for  1998. 

The  program 
targets  communi¬ 
ties  with  limited 
access  to  the  arts, 
aiming  to  increase 
Montana  writers’ 
exposure  and  build 
a  long-lasting 
appreciation  of 
literary  arts  with 
new  audiences. 
Communities  that 
have  hosted 
TumbleWords 
writers  in  the  past 
include  Glasgow, 
Miles  City, 

Chester,  Circle, 
Roundup,  Helena, 
Bozeman,  Red 
Lodge,  Poison, 
Anaconda, 
Philipsburg  and 
Lodge  Grass. 

The  Writer’s 
Voice  in  Billings 
serves  as  state 
coordinator  for  the 
program,  which 
has  funding  for  at 
least  four  readings 
or  residencies  in 
1998,  to  be 
conducted 
between  January 
and  Aug.  15.  Host 
communities  must 
have  previous 
experience  in  the 
TumbleWords 
project  or  have 
presented  litera¬ 
ture  programs. 

Hosts  may  select 
writers  from  a 
roster  which  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 
The  Writer’s  Voice 
will  pay  writers 
directly:  $200  for 
reading  and 
workshop  or 
community  activity 
plus  transportation. 
For  details,  call 
(406)  248-1685. 


Id  uhuaurteo  courage 


THE  U  S.  ARMY  FROM  THE  NORMANDY  BEACHES 
TO  THE  BULGE  TO  THE  SURRENDER  OF  GERMANY 
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Citizen  Soldiers 
by  Stephen  E.  Ambrose 
1997  by  Simon  &  Schuster 
Hardcover:  $27.50 

Citizen  Soldiers  is  a  biography 
of  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations  from  June 
7,  1944,  to  May  7,  1945,  from  the 
perspective  of  those  individuals 
who  fought  the  battles.  Part-time 
Helena  resident  and  nationally 
known  author  and  historian 
Stephen  Ambrose  tells  the  stories 
of  ordinary  soldiers,  drawing  on 
hundreds  of  interviews  and  oral 
histories. 

Joseph  Heller  describes  Citizen 
Soldiers  as  “just  about  the  most 
gripping  account  of  the  Second 
World  War  that  I  have  ever  read.” 
Ambrose  is  also  the  author  of 
Undaunted  Courage,  D-Day  and 
biographies  of  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  and  Richard  Nixon. 


It  r  0  I,  am  fit  on 

BUFFALO 

HUNTER 


The  Champion  Buffalo 

Hunter 

By  Victor  Grant  Smith 
Edited  by  Jeannette  Prodgers 
1997  by  Falcon  Press 
Softcover:  $14.95 

After  gathering  dust  for  nearly 
a  century  in  the  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  library,  this  third-person 
account  by  one  of  the  Wild 
West’s  more  famous  characters 
comes  to  life  courtesy  of  editor 
and  researcher  Jeanette  Prodgers. 

Trapper,  trick  shot,  hunter, 
rider,  scout  and  storyteller, 
Yellowstone  Vic  Smith  tell  his 
tale  in  a  straightforward  style, 
comparable  to  Andrew  Garcia’s 
Tough  Trip  Through  Paradise  . 
It’s  an  invaluable  addition  to  the 
historical  and  literary  heritage  of 
Montana  and  the  Old  West. 
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Cyj  mam. 


Homesteading 


A  Montiin  .i 
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Percy  Wollaston 

Foreword  b>  Jonathan  Rabun 


Heart  of  the  Trail 
by  Mary  Barmeyer  O’Brien 
1997  by  Falcon  Publishing  Co. 
Paperback:  $8.95 

In  her  new  book,  Mary 
Barmeyer  O’Brien  mines  the 
legacy  of  letters  and  diaries  left 
by  eight  women  who  crossed  the 
American  frontier  by  wagon. 

While  men’s  journals  tended  to 
focus  on  practical  concerns, 
women  wrote  about  the  human 
side  of  the  expedition,  describing 
children,  families  and  fellow 
travelers.  O’Brien  weaves  these 
observations  into  accounts  of  the 
women’s  trials  and  tribulations  as 
they  traversed  the  American 
West.  “Perhaps  such  women 
recognized  what  an  astonishing 
undertaking  their  journeys  were, 
because  many  stole  a  few  minutes 
each  day  from  their  never-ending 
work  to  write  diaries  or  letters 
about  their  trip,”  the  author  says. 


Homesteading 
by  Percy  Wollaston 
1997  by  The  Lyons  Press 
Hardcover:  $20 

This  rich  and  detailed  book 
chronicles  the  Wollaston  family’s 
attempt  to  carve  a  successful 
homestead  out  of  the  harsh  plains 
around  Ismay,  Montana,  in  the 
period  from  1910  to  the  late 
1920s.  Wollaston,  who  was  five 
years  old  when  his  family  moved 
to  the  Montana  prairie  in  1909, 
delves  into  the  workaday  details 
of  life  while  revealing  increas¬ 
ingly  tangible  signs  of  the  outside 
world’s  incursion  on  the  frontier. 

“Wollaston  is  no  slouch  as  a 
writer.  ..Asa  document  of  the 
last  days  of  the  frontier,  this 
guileless  memoir  is  of  much 
value,”  writes  Kirkus  Reviews. 
Author  Jonathan  Raban  wrote  the 
forward  to  this  “Montana  Family 
Album”. 


aquiet 
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A  Quiet  Place  of  Violence 
by  Allen  Morris  Jones 
1997  by  Spring  Creek 
Publishing,  Bozeman 
Hardcover:  $25 

This  first  book,  subtitled 
Hunting  and  Ethics  in  the 
Missouri  River  Breaks,  attempts 
to  do  a  remarkable  thing:  redis¬ 
cover  homo  sapiens  as  a  savage 
and  participating  component  of 
nature,  and  accept  the  hunt  as  a 
valid  a  part  of  our  inheritance. 

Jones  takes  the  reader  on  a 
journey  both  intellectual  and 
physical.  Describing  a  hunt  out  on 
Montana’s  Missouri  River 
Breaks,  he  eloquently  discusses 
human  evolution,  the  taming  of 
the  planet,  and  the  subsequent 
physical  and  psychic  removal  of 
humans  from  their  origins. 


Travers  Corners 
by  Scott  Waldie 
1997  by  Lyons  &  Burford,  New 
York  City 
Hardcover:  $25 

This  collection  of  stories 
describes  the  lives  and  times  of 
residents  in  mythical  Travers 
Comers,  a  community  filled  with 
characters  that  could  easily  walk 
off  the  streets  of  countless 
Montana  towns.  The  stories 
revolve  largely  around  the  trophy 
trout-laden  Elkheart  River,  which 
provides  a  way  of  life  for  guides, 
angling  fanatics  and  just  about 
everyone  else  in  town. 

Waldie,  a  past  outfitter  and 
guide,  has  captured  the  passion 
for  Montana  and  its  streams  with 
excellent  humor  and  a  real  flare 
for  storytelling  in  his  first  book. 


GUIDING  Elliott 


Robert  Lee 


Guiding  Elliott 

by  Robert  Lee 

1997  by.The  Lyons  Press,  New 

York,  NY 

Hardcover:  $22.95 

For  lovers  of  humorous  outdoor 
fare,  and  especially  those  who 
relish  fly  fishing,  this  first  book  by 
Robert  Lee  of  Missoula  is  a  must 
read. 

Philosopher  and  fly-fishing 
guide  Donnie  Phillips  is  encour¬ 
aged  by  his  New  Yorker  friend 
Elliott  to  write  letters  to  a  New 
York  fly-fishing  club.  What  begins 
as  an  attempt  to  impart  city  slickers 
with  the  wisdom  of  an  experienced 
guide  soon  breaks  down  into 
accounts  of  the  misadventures  of 
Donnie’s  life  out  West. 

Robert  Lee  received  his  MFA  at 
the  University  of  Montana.  He  lives 
in  Missoula,  where  he  writes,  fishes 
and  works  for  the  Postal  Service. 


Montana 
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Montana  Almanac 

By  Andrea  Merrill  and  Judy 

Jacobson 

1997  by  Falcon  Press 
Softcover:  $18.95 

For  anyone  who  finds  fascination 
with  the  Big  Sky  Country,  the 
Montana  Almanac  by  Andrea 
Merrill  and  Judy  Jacobson  will 
prove  a  treasure  trove  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Topics  include  economics, 
population  trends,  government, 
recreation  use,  wilderness  areas, 
history  and  much  more,  including  a 
whole  chapter  on  the  arts. 

Merrill  and  Jacobson  have 
compiled  this  information  through 
years  of  personal  interest  and 
professional  involvement  with  urban 
and  rural  communities  across  the 
state. 
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Montana  Star  Quilts 

by  Linda  Parker 

1997  by  Montana  Quilts,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  165,  Helena,  MT  59624 
Paperback:  $26.95 

With  full  color  photos  and  elaborate 
diagrams,  author  and  quilter  Linda  Parker 
shares  her  vast  knowledge  and  love  of  star- 
quilt  designs  inspired  by  the  patterns  of 
Montana’s  Indian  tribes.  The  star  quilt  was 
introduced  early  in  this  century  by  missionar¬ 
ies  to  Sioux  and  Assiniboine  women,  who 
adapted  the  design  into  a  culturally  relevant 
craft. 

"The  star  quilt  today  is  a  connection  to 
history,  bridging  time  just  as  with  the  buffalo 
robes  of  the  last  century,”  writes  Jeanne 
Oyawin  Eder.  “Linda  Parker  has  studied  with 
some  of  the  best  Indian  quilters  alive,  and  her 
book  . . .  honors  them  and  the  lessons  they 
have  taught  her.” 


Proud  Heritage 
by  Paul  Fugleberg 

1997  by  Donning  Publishers,  Virginia 

Beach,  Virginia 
Hardcover:  $34.95 

Montana  history  buffs  have  yet  another 
delectable  morsel  to  digest  with  the  recent 
release  of  Proud  Heritage ,  a  history  of  the 
lower  Flathead  by  Poison’s  Paul  Fugleberg. 
The  book  deals  primarily  with  the  settlement 
of  the  area  south  of  Flathead  Lake,  including 
the  Mission  and  Jocko  valleys.  It  traces  the 
hardships,  heartaches  and  triumphs  of  those 
who  helped  create  the  communities  of  the 
area,  both  Native  American  and  those  of 
European  ancestry.  It’s  192  pages  feature  275 
photos. 

Fugleberg,  former  editor  and  owner  of  two 
weeklies  in  Poison  and  Ronan,  is  a  long-time 
area  history  buff.  Orders  may  be  placed  by 
calling  883-5363. 


All  This  Way  for  the  Short  Ride: 
Roughstock  Sonnets  1971-1996 
Poems  by  Paul  Zarzyski,  Photographs  by 

Barbara  Van  Cleve 

1996  by  Museum  of  New  Mexico  Press 
Cloth,  $29.95;  paper,  $17.50 

Two  Montanans  collaborate  in  this  ode  to 
rodeo.  Great  Falls  poet  and  former  bareback 
rider  Paul  Zarzyski  supplies  the  words  while 
Big  Timber  photographer  Barbara  Van  Cleve 
captures  the  imagery.  Together,  they  create  “a 
chorus  of  contradictory  moods,”  writes  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review. 

The  pair  first  teamed  up  in  Roughstock 
Sonnets,  published  in  1989.  This  second  effort 
juxtaposes  a  dozen  of  the  best  poems  and 
photos  from  their  first  book  with  20  new 
poems  and  35  photographs.  “Her  luminous 
black  and  white  images  seem  etched  from 
some  archetypal  landscape,  while  his  verses 
bristle  with  audacity  and  whimsy,”  lauds  The 
New  York  Times. 


Celebration:  The  Art  of  Walter  Hook 
by  Lee  Morrison  and  Blair  Davison 
1997  by  HIT  Editions 
Hardcover:  $35.95 

More  than  60  full-color  plates,  with  text  by  friends,  family  and  colleagues,  grace 
this  tribute  to  one  of  Montana’s  most  well  known  and  prolific  artists.  Known  for  his 
whimsical  humor,  which  suffused  both  his  art  and  his  teaching,  Walter  Hook  “had 
an  extraordinary  grasp  of  the  technical  and  artistic  aspects  of  the  art  he  created,” 
writes  Lee  Morrison. 

Hook  was  born  in  Bonner  in  1919,  earned  a  degree  in  math  and  physics  at  the 
University  of  Montana  and  returned  to  teach  art  in  1955.  Although  he  was  deft  at 
rendering  traditional  landscapes  and  abstractions,  his  surreal  paintings  of  cats,  eggs 
and  buffalo  gained  him  the  most  public  recognition.  Painter  and  former  art  teacher 
George  Gogas  describes  him  as  “one  of  the  most  serious  artists  in  Montana,  yet  he 
didn’t  take  himself  seriously,  an  admirable  trait.” 


Strung  Tight  and  Played  Loose 

Willson  and  McKee 

Like  the  Poison  duo’s  first  two  recordings, 
Farthur  Down  the  Road  and  The  Pattern,  Willson 
and  McKee’s  new  effort  is  brimming  with 
traditional  and  Irish  melodies. 

It  also  showcases  the  pair’s  string  wizardry  on 
such  unusual  instruments  as  hammer  dulcimer, 
bouzouki  and  bodrhran.  Their  voices  are  up  to 
snuff  too,  with  Willson’s  mellow  tenor  lending  a 
calm  anchor  to  McKee’s  soaring  soprano. 

The  album  also  features  Chip  Jasmin,  who  has 
formed  a  trio  with  Willson  &  McKee  called  Wild 
Abandon.  Janet  Haarvig  lends  cello  to  “Wistful 
Wending”  and  Michael  Marsolek  plays  drums  on 
three  tunes  and  sings  on  a  fourth.  Kim’s  daughter, 
Darci,  and  Melody  Anderson  chime  in  on  the 


high-flying  “Away  Ye  Merry  Lasses”. 

According  to  McKee,  the  album  features  more 
original  tunes  than  previous  efforts.  “We  must  be 
getting  braver.”  McKee  wrote  seven  of  the  15 
tracts,  while  her  husband  arranged  the  pieces. 

The  duo  is  a  favorite  with  Artist  in  the  Schools 
programs  throughout  the  West.  They  load  their 
trusty  van  with  15  instruments,  sound  and  light 
systems  and  head  for  rural  communities,  where 
they  often  work  with  students,  then  play  a  commu¬ 
nity  concert. 

Strung  Tight  and  Played  Loose  was  recorded  at 
Tapas  Records  in  Missoula  and  is  available  at 
most  Montana  music  stores  or  from  Willson  & 
McKee,  1-800-891-5190. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 
Reprinted  from  Lively  Times 
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Help  us  find 
articles  for 
ArtistSearch 

The  Montana  Arts 
Council  is  request¬ 
ing  submissions 
from  artists  and 
organizations  on 
practical  profes¬ 
sional  development 
tips  for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues  of 
ArtistSearch. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  “How  to”  articles 
(i.e.  marketing  tips 
for  the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how  to 
find  a  publisher  for 
your  first  book, 
doing  your  own  PR, 
writing  an  effective 
artist  statement  and 
how  to  make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
education  projects 
or  statistics. 

Please  limit 
submissions  to  500 
words.  Call  Arni 
Fishbaugh  at  (406) 
444-6430  for  more 
information. 
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Poll  says 

Americans 

support 

music 

education 

According  to  a  - 
1997  poll  con¬ 
ducted  by  the 
Gallup  organiza¬ 
tion,  nine  out  of  10 
Americans  agree 
that  music  helps  a 
child's  overall 
intellectual 
development. 

The  poll  also 
shows  that  70%  of 
respondents 
believe  music 
education  should 
be  mandatory. 

And  since  1 992, 
20%  more 
Americans  believe 
music  should  be 
part  of  a  school 
program.  Nine  of 
1 0  respondents 
agree  that  music 
is  part  of  a  well- 
rounded  education 
and  88%  believe 
schools  should 
offer  instrumental 
music  instruction 
as  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum. 

The  survey 
indicates  that 
American  attitudes 
have  been 
swayed  by  current 
research  showing 
the  intellectual 
benefits  of  music 
training.  A  study 
published  earlier 
this  year  by  the 
scientific  journal  of 
Neurological 
Research  found 
that  children  with 
music  training 
showed  greater 
improvement  in 
their  spatial 
temporal  reason¬ 
ing  skills  (which 
are  needed  for 
math  and  science) 
than  their  peers 
who  received 
similar  amounts  of 
computer  training. 
For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  the 
Montana  Coalition 
for  Music  Educa¬ 
tion,  761  Torch 
Dr.,  Billings,  MT 
591 02  or  call 
406-652-1457. 
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WESTAF  recently  published  the  proceedings 
of  its  symposium,  “Literature  Activity  in  the 
West,”  held  last  July  in  San  Francisco.  The 
publication  -  like  the  symposium  -  explores 
the  status  and  future  of  literary  activity  in  the 
West.  For  copies,  write  Western  States  Arts 
Federation,  1543  Champa  St.,  Suite  220, 
Denver,  CO  80202  or  call  (303)  629-1166. 


Writing  America 


Missoula  writer  William  Kittredge  is 
among  the  50  remarkable  voices  compiled  in 
the  new  literary  anthology,  Writing  America, 
published  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

In  December  1996,  Gigi  Bradford,  then 
Director  of  Literature  for  the  NEA,  and  Cliff 
Becker,  current  acting  director  of  Literature, 
approached  Chairman  Jane  Alexander  with  an 
idea  for  a  literary  anthology  celebrating  the 
American  story  as  told  by  poets  and  writers 
who  had  received  Creative  Writing  fellow¬ 
ships  from  the  agency. 

The  impetus  behind  the  creation  of  the 
anthology  was  to  celebrate  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  this  distinguished  group  of  contem¬ 
porary  authors,  and  it  was  Chairman 
Alexander’s  inspiration  to  turn  the  book  into 
something  more  ambitious.  By  choosing  one 
writer  to  represent  each  state,  she  said,  we 
could  take  a  snapshot  of  the  entire  country 
through  their  creative  voices. 

Thus  began  the  complicated  task  of  sifting 
through  the  list  of  2,200  American  writers 
who  have  been  awarded  Creative  Writing 
Fellowships  since  1966  and  choosing  50  - 
one  from  each  state  -  to  stand  in  for  the 
whole.  The  list  of  contributors  is  remarkable. 
From  Paul  Auster  to  Alice  Walker,  from  Jane 
Hamilton  to  Richard  Ford,  the  voices  of 
Writing  America  include  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  living  writers  of  our  time. 

In  the  case  of  the  poets,  the  anthology 
includes  one  complete  poem;  for  fiction 
writers  and  essayists,  the  book  gleans  sections 
of  novels,  short  stories  or  essays.  Yet  even 
within  these  confines  there  are  dozens  of 
surprises. 

E.L.  Doctorow’s  short  introduction 
captures  the  essence  of  how  these  surprises 
can  give  identity  to  a  place.  He  writes,  “It  is 
the  wise  society  that  provides  what  discreet 
encouragement  it  can  for  these  singers  who 
rise  unbidden  from  the  land... Writers  and 
poets  endow  places  with  meaning,  locate 
them  in  the  moral  universe,  give  them  a 
charged  name.” 

Copies  are  available  free  of  charge.  To 
order,  e-mail  webmgr@arts.endow.gov  or 
write  to  the  NEA  atl  100  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20506-0001. 

-  by  Keith  Donohue 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 


Sphinx  Mountain  and  Brown  Trout 
Text  by  Nick  Lyons  and  art  by  Mari  Lyons 
The  Lyons  Press 
Slipcased,  limited  edition:  $75 

Contrary  to  what  one  would  think,  Sphinx 
mountain  and  brown  trout  are  not  the  subject  of 
Nick  Lyons’  new  book  ...  “The  real  story,” 
Lyons  writes,  “was  Mari  -  her  life  as  a  painter, 
her  particular  connection  to  this  Montana 
landscape,  landscape  painting  (if  I  could  say 
anything  significant  about  that),  and  some 
simple  juxtaposition  of  my  fussing  near  rivers, 
fly-fishing,  and  her  attempts  to  make  paint¬ 
ings.”  Mari  is  an  artist  and  Nick’ s  wife,  and  it 
is  her  work,  as  much  as  his,  that  is  featured  in 
Sphinx  Mountain  and  Brown  Trout. 

In  the  last  twenty  years,  few  people  have 
contributed  more  to  the  world  of  fly-fishing 
literature  than  Nick  Lyons.  His  books,  includ¬ 
ing  Spring  Creek  and  A  Flyfisher’s  World,  are 
anchors  on  most  fly-fisherman’s  shelves.  He 
has  written  for  countless  magazines,  including 
a  recent  National  Geographic  piece. 

Sphinx  Mountain  and  Brown  Trout  is 
autobiography  and  memoir  more  than  it  is  fish¬ 
writing.  It  is  about  Mari’s  art  and  his  rivers; 
about  life  in  Montana  and  New  York,  and  their 
last  forty  years  together  -  writer  and  painter, 
husband  and  wife. . .  —  Brian  Baise 

Excerpted,  with  permission,  from  Big  Sky  Journal 


The  Thousand-Yard  Stare 
by  James  Soular 

1997  by  Singular  Speech  Press,  Canton, 

Conn. 

Softcover:  $9.50  softcover 

You  wouldn’t  expect  a  Vietnam  veteran’s 
war  poetry  to  be  anything  but  dark  and  distress¬ 
ing,  yet  former  helicopter  crew  chief  James 
Soular  of  Superior  has  perhaps  surpassed  those 
expectations  in  his  recent  book  The  Thousand- 
Yard  Stare.  In  the  first  half,  Soular  brilliantly 
conveys  the  horrors,  sounds,  sights,  smells  and 
emotions  of  jungle  warfare.  The  second  half  of 
the  book  deals  with  Soular’ s  return,  and  with 
images  just  as  forlorn  and  grim.  This  book  is 
certainly  not  light  reading,  but"  its  powerful 
emotional  imagery  tells  more  about  the  war  and 
its  terror  than  many  other  books  of  far  greater 
length. 

Born  in  northern  Minnesota,  Soular  received 
his  MFA  in  creative  writing  from  the  University 
of  Montana.  He  now  lives  and  works  in 
Superior. 


Cold  Duck  Time 

The  Big  Sky  Mudflaps 

While  a  lot  has 
changed  in  the  last  22 
years,  Montana’s  Big 
Sky  Mudflaps  have 
endured,  providing 
their  grateful  audiences 
with  an  invigorating 
variety  of  swing, 
rhythm  and  blues,  old- 
time  rock  ’n  roll  and 
boogie.  The  last  time 
the  band  recorded  an 
album,  however,  was  in 
the  days  of  vinyl. 

Now  comes  their 
first-ever  CD,  Cold  Duck  Time ,  a  rousing 
collection  of  tunes  that  showcases  the  band’s 
diverse  talents. 

The  band  remains  essentially  as  it  was 
since  the  beginning,  with  Dave  Horgan  on 
lead  guitar  and  his  wife,  Beth  Lo,  strumming 
upright  and  electric  bass.  Steve  Powell  plays 
piano  and  wife  Maureen  Powell  plays  bass. 
Longtime  drummer  Mike  Lea  performs  with 
the  band  during  the  summer  and  Seattle-area 
jazz  drummer  Ray  Davis  plays  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  time. 

Chuck  Florence,  while  not  an  original 
member,  honks  up  a  storm  on  tenor  sax  and 
clarinet.  On  this  CD,  Tom  Wogsland  also 
lends  a  hand  on  trombone.  All  members, 
except  Florence,  also  sing. 


So  what  holds  this 
talented  sextet  to¬ 
gether? 

“It  remains  just  as 
fun  as  it  was  20-plus 
years  ago  for  us,”  says 
Horgan.  “To  me,  that’s 
a  tribute  to  the  music. 
We  play  a  range  of 
styles. ..and  all  those 
styles  have  a  lot  of 
improvisation  built  into 
them. 

“Basically,  the  short 
answer  is,  we  still  have 
fun,  we  enjoy  it,  we 
enjoy  each  other.” 

Previous  releases  include  Armchair 
Cabaret  in  1979,  Sensible  Shoes  in  1983, 
and  Shake,  Rattle  and  Roll  in  1987. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  listened  to  this 
band  knows  the  kind  of  energy  they  produce 
-  a  tightly  woven,  driving  sound  that  cannot 
help  but  nudge  listeners  to  their  feet. 

Soloists  give  way  to  other  soloists  in  turn, 
displaying  great  individual  virtuosity  as  well 
as  a  superb  melding  of  sound. 

If  you’re  in  the  mood  for  a  celebratory 
CD,  you’ll  find  Cold  Duck  Time  at  music 
stores  throughout  the  state  -  or  order  by 
mail:  send  $16  per  CD  to  Big  Sky  Mudflaps, 
408  Village  Place,  Missoula,  MT  59802. 

-  Bob  Phillips 
Reprinted  from  Lively  Times 
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The  French-Canadian  Fiddle 


Chip  Jasmin  hones  fiddle  licks  with  Canadian  master  Aime'  Gagnon 


French-Canadian  fiddler  Aime  Gagnon  shares  technique  with  Montana  musician  Chip  Jasmin. 


by  Alexandra  Swaney 
Director  of  Folklife 

Even  though  we  usually  think  of  it  as  the 
dominant  sound  in  symphony  orchestras 
playing  European  classical  music,  the  violin  is 
an  instrument  that  has  truly  found  its  own  place 
in  the  popular  music  of  North  America.  Carried 
westward  by  explorers,  trappers,  and  frontiers¬ 
men,  the  fiddle  became  a  favorite  for  early 
dancing  parties  in  an  era  when  pianos  and 
guitars  were  almost  impossible  to  transport 
safely.  Combined  with  the  different  European 
traditions  of  the  people  who  played  it,  its 
popularity  engendered  new  musical  styles  from 
Appalachia  to  Quebec. 

As  he  was  growing  up  in  a  French- 
Canadian  milling  city  in  Rhode  Island,  folk 
musician  Chip  Jasmin  did  not  learn  the  native 
language  and  customs  of  his  two  French- 
Canadian  grandmothers,  who  had  been  bom  in 
Quebec.  But  in  1996,  Chip,  who  has  lived  and 
performed  in  Montana  for  the  past  14  years, 
was  the  recipient  of  a  MAC  Folk  and  Tradi¬ 
tional  Arts  apprenticeship  award  to  work  and 
learn  with  master  fiddler  Aime  Gagnon,  of 
Lotbiniere,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Aime  was  born  in  Lotbiniere,  located  50 
miles  south  of  Quebec  City,  on  the  St. 

Lawrence  River,  where  he  knew  everyone  and 
everyone  knew  him.  Aimd  wanted  Chip  and  his 
whole  family  to  get  to  know  the  local  culture  as 
much  as  possible,  so  he  invited  the  Jasmins  to 
stay  with  them  during  Easter  week,  1996. 

At  home,  on  the  street,  playing  music,  and 
even  attending  the  church  where  Aimd  was 
baptized,  they  were  constantly  surrounded  by 
the  French  language.  Aimd’s  daughter  Danielle, 
a  schoolteacher,  was  home  on  vacation,  and 
translated  for  everyone  so  they  could  communi¬ 
cate  freely. 

The  Gagnon  home  looked  right  out  on  the 
river,  where  they  constantly  saw  ships  passing 
by.  Chip’s  son  would  yell,  “bateau,  bateau,” 
each  time  he  sighted  a  ship.  His  use  of  the 
language  contrasted  to  Chip’s  own  upbringing 
in  the  United  States,  when  speaking  French  was 
discouraged  because  immigrants  were  looked 
down  on. 

We  stayed  with  him  for  a  week.  We  would 
play  music  every  day  and  often  other  musicians 
came  to  the  house  to  play  with  us.  I  recorded 
all  the  things  we  did  together.  Aime  was  a  self- 
taught  musician,  he  didn  't  read  music.  We 
played  his  repertoire  -  mostly  reels,  waltzes. 


marches.  That  style  of  music  is  called  French 
Quebecois. 

But  some  tunes  are  very  old  and  came 
from  France.  An  ethnomusicologist  who 
specialized  in  the  music  of  that  region  of 
Quebec  came  to  visit  and  said  that  he  had 
never  heard  one  particular  tune  played 
anywhere  else,  except  in  France.  Aimd  knew 
some  very  old  tunes. 

Aime’ s  father  kept  his  fiddle  on  the 
mantle.  The  children  would  wait  for  him  to 
leave  and  then  each  child  would  try  to  grab 
the  fiddle  first  to  play  the  tune  their  father  had 
just  finished  playing. 

Traditional  Quebecois  culture  is  very 
alive,  especially  during  maple-sugaring  time  in 
the  spring,  when  families  come  together  to  the 
“sugar  cabins”  to  do  the  maple  sugaring.  There 
is  a  big  family  dining  area,  in  a  separate 
building  where  they  can  all  eat  together. 

While  they’re  eating  -  and  the  meals  are 
usually  long  -  there  is  usually  live  music. 
Almost  always  there  is  an  accordion  player, 
sometimes  a  piano  player  or  guitar  player, 
sometimes  a  spoon  player. 

In  addition  to  the  fiddle.  Chip  also  plays 
the  accordion,  guitar,  dulcimer,  banjo  and 


mandolin.  In  1992,  he  released  a  recording, 
An  American  Folksong  Journey.  He  per¬ 
forms  often,  and  is  on  MAC’S  Artist  in  the 
Schools  and  Communities  roster. 

He  shares  Ai rue's  stories  and  music  with 
others  in  his  residencies  and  concerts.  The 
apprenticeship  fortified  his  feeling  about 
“getting  that  spark”  (from  another  person,  for 
an  art  form).  In  his  residencies,  he  tries  to 
make  people  aware  of  the  great  variety  of 
musical  styles  from  different  regions  of  this 
country  and  Canada.  For  Chip,  this  appren¬ 
ticeship  was  a  life-changing  experience: 

We  actually  became  a  part  of  the 
family....  Aime  was  a  very  gentle,  patient 
man.  He  loved  the  music,  and  was  glad  and 
honored  that  someone  else  would  come  to 
play  with  him  and  play  the  music  that  he 
knew.  He  was  a  fourth  generation  fiddler  and 
he  left  a  strong  impression  on  me.  He  had 
real  roots.  1  was  looking  for  roots  in  my  own 
life.  It  wasn’t  a  big  outward  thing  but  we  all 
felt  it.  We  still  feel  like  we’re  family. 

Aime  died  this  spring,  but  some  of  his 
life  and  spirit  will  live  on  in  Chip  Jasmin’s 
heart  and  music. 


hole  child 


:h  Mazanec 
lirectof  of  Orchestras 
Helena  High  Schools 

Today’s  education  programs  strive  to  reach 
the  whole  child,  and  to  reach  every  child.  A 
wide-reaching  study  of  the  theory  of  multiple 
intelligences  has  been  conducted  by  Dr. 
Howard  Gardner,  Professor  of  Education  at 


recesses  of  the  soul  and  take  the  strongest  hold 
there,  bringing  the  grace  of  body  and  mind 
which  is  only  to  be  found  in  one  brought  up  in 
the  right  way.” 

People  who  display  musical  intelligence  are 
composers,  conductors,  mui 
instrument  makers  and  sensitive  listei 
name  only  a  few.  The  intelligence  is  evident  in 


exercises  in  creative  problem-solving  through 
composition,  performance  and  listening,  music 
brings  a  proper  balance  to  the  curriculum. 

An  integral  part  of  rdni")tjnn  in  thr 
fflrSOBSSIsT 

school,  teacher  to  teacher,  and 
student  to  student.  Helena  School  District 


Harvard  University.  Gardner’s  research  has 
revealed  a  wide  spectrum  of  human  intelli¬ 
gences  that  most  people  possess  to  varying 
degrees.  Gardner  has  defined  intelligence  as: 
the  ability  to  solve  problems  that  one  encoun¬ 
ters  in  real  life;  the  ability  to  generate  new 
problems  to  solve;  and  the  ability  to  make 
something  or  offer  a  service  that  is  valued 
within  one’s  culture. 

Two  of  the  intelligences  as  identified  by 
Gardner  are  already  entrenched  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  educational  system.  The  linguistic  and 
logical/mathematical  intelligences  are  the  basis 
of  IQ  tests  and  college  entrance  exams.  Those 
intelligences  will  help  a  person  get  into  college, 
but  the  rest  of  a  person’s  life  is  directed  by  the 
balance  of  all  of  the  intellligences  -  linguistic, 
logical/mathematical,  spatial,  bodily/kines¬ 
thetic,  interpersonal,  intrapersonal  and  musical. 

The  musical  intelligence  employs  one  of  the 
world’s  oldest  art  forms,  utilizing  the  human 
voice  and  body  as  natural  instruments  and 
means  of  self  expression.  Plato  claimed  that 
“rhythm  and  harmony  sink  deep  into  the 


those  with  a  sensitivity  to  pitch,  melody, 
rhythm  and  tone.  This  is  intelligence  that  shows 
up  earliest  in  life  in  babies  babbling,  toddlers 
repeating  nonsense  words  and  syllables  and 
humming  or  singing. 

Because  of  the  strong  connection  between 
music  and  the  emotions,  music  in  the  classroom 
is  an  effective  means  of  creating  the  positive 
environments  conducive  to  learning.  Music  can 
be  used  to  heighten  suspense,  sadness,  tragedy 
or  joy  in  stories  from  great  literature  or  history. 
Music  serves  as  a  language  with  which  to 
express  those  feelings  and  emotions  that  cannot 
be  described  in  words. 

Music  uses  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
complex  symbol  systems  in  existence,  which 
can  be  used  for  the  development  of  critical 
thinking  skills  in  students.  Music  helps  students 
with  the  aspects  of  life  that  cannot  be  quanti¬ 
fied.  Since  much  in  education  emphasizes  true/ 
false  tests  and  other  “objective”  measures, 
students  need  experiences  in  which  there  are 
opportunities  for  several  acceptable  interpreta¬ 
tions  to  any  given  problem.  By  providing 


offers  music  to  all  students  in  grades  1-12  in 
the  forms  of  general  music,  choir,  band, 
orchestra  and  music  theory.  Many  schools 
have  special  honor  choirs  or  string  ensembles 
to  broaden  student  interest,  experiences  and 
musical  intelligence. 

Students  from  the  Helena  public  schools 
have  been  accepted  through  rigorous  audition 
processes  for  the  All-State  Band,  Choir  and 
Orchestra,  as  well  as  the  All-Northwest  Choral 
Directors  Association  Convention  in  Portland, 
and  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference 
in  Phoenix. 

In  these  times  when  education  is  constantly 
being  challenged  to  deal  with  students  of  all 
backgrounds  and  needs,  educators  have  the 
responsibility  to  help  each  child  develop  his  or 
her  intelligence  to  the  fullest.  Abraham 
Heschel  said,  “Above  all,  remember  that  the 
meaning  of  life  is  to  build  life  as  if  it  were  a 
work  of  art.”  Let  us  help  our  students  to 
become  the  artists  of  their  own  lives. 

-  Reprinted  from  the  Helena  Independent 
Record 
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Orchestra  lures 
students  with 
bargain  pass 

The  Billings 
Symphony  has 
baited  its  hook  for 
young  audiences  this 
year  with  a  special 
Student  Passport. 
The  $20  discount 
card  allows  students 
to  attend  seven 
concerts  this  season. 

“An  evening  at 
the  symphony  is 
more  fun  than  an 
arcade,  classier  than 
cruising,  and  much 
less  expensive  than 
the  movies,”  claims 
the  brochure. 
Students  are 
encouraged  to  hear 
“Music  older  than 
your  parents!” 

The  symphony 
also  offers  a  free 
youth  concert  on 
Jan.  31  and  hosts  an 
Arts  Day  for  fourth 
graders  on  March 
21.  Maestro  Uri 
Barnea  and  orches¬ 
tra  members  share 
their  talent  and 
enthusiasm  with 
students  via  the 
Musicians  in  the 
Schools  program. 
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Immediate 
Action 
Grants  still 
available 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  still 
has  Immediate 
Action  Grants 
available,  with  a 
new,  streamlined 
application  form. 
The  grants  are 
designed  to  help 
arts  organizations 
and  artists  face  an 
unexpected 
emergency  or 
welcome  an 
unforeseen 
opportunity. 

To  respond  to 
these  situations, 
the  Council  may 
award  grants  of 
up  to  $1,000, 
depending  on 
available  funds 
and  the  nature  of 
the  request. 

These  grants  may 
only  be  used  for 
one-time  projects 
and  require  a  $1 
to  $1  match  in 
cash  and/or  in- 
kind  revenues. 

Eligible  projects 
include  contract¬ 
ing  for  technical 
assistance, 
professional 
business  develop¬ 
ment,  community 
cultural  planning, 
artist-inspired 
projects,  and  the 
production  of  new 
work  that  demon¬ 
strates  significant 
public  impact. 

Immediate 
Action  applica¬ 
tions  must  be 
submitted  at  least 
60  days  before 
the  proposed 
project  begins. 

The  Council  may 
fund  only  501  c(3) 
organizations  and 
units  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Artists  are 
eligible  if  they 
apply  through  one 
of  these  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Call  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  at 
444-6430  for 
more  information 
or  an  application. 


Laurel's  Living  Museum 


Laurel  students  put  finishing  touches  on  a  piece  for  the 
“Living  Museum,”  which  they  created  during  a  residency  with 
Grayce  Holzheimer. 


Escaping  Art! 

by  Craig  Hoffman  and  Elisha  Jones 
Laurel  High  School  Students 

Pulling  free  from  the  bounds  of  human  creativity,  this  man 
escapes  into  our  world.  In  drawings,  shapes  and  sculptures  did  he 
try,  try  he  did,  succeed  he  did  not.  People  in  this  world  strive  to 
show  feeling  in  their  work,  but  it  is  really  the  art  itself  that  shows 
this  passion.  This  passion  to  come  alive,  display  itself  among  all 
the  others,  in  order  to  attempt  greatness.  In  this  art  piece,  this  cry 
to  be  free,  this  cry  to  be  fully  expressed  was  never  found! 

This  art  piece  was  patient,  and  waited  for  the  day  it  would 
come  alive.  As  a  pile  of  cardboard,  tape  and  wire  did  he  wait,  till 
one  day  they  were  put  together  by  faith.  One  week  did  it  take  for 
this  art  wonder  to  come  together.  One  week  did  it  take  for  the 
creators  to  throw  together  the  nothingness  that  laid  flat  on  the 
canvas.  When  all  was  done,  there  was  nothing  -  no  feeling,  no 
passion,  no  greatness! 

Upon  examining  itself,  the  Art  was  conscious,  and  knew  its 
fate.  Like  many  others,  this  piece  was  to  be  destroyed  after 
completion,  not  to  be  kept  with  the  other  great  art  that  was  held  so 
close  to  people’s  hearts.  With  this  thought  surging  throughout  its 
soul,  the  Art  went  mad  and  cried  out  to  its  creators,  but  no  sound 
could  be  heard!  Frustration,  and  the  need  to  live  and  to  be  loved 
overwhelmed  the  Art. . . 

One  night,  while  the  artists  were  finishing  up  the  work,  a  faint 
whisper  could  be  heard.  The  paint  began  to  drip,  the  cardboard 
began  to  move,  and  the  lifeless  Art  lunged  out! 

With  the  scream  of  life,  and  the  urge  to  live,  the  Art  came  alive 
before  the  artist,  outstretching  its  arms  and  embracing  our  world, 
freeing  the  grasp  of  its  limitations. 


Craig  Hoffman  and  Elisha  Jones  wrote  the  piece  above  to  accompany 
their  contribution  to  the  Laurel  Living  Museum.  The  boys  combined 
cardboard,  duct  tape  lights  and  paints  to  create  a  trapped  person,  trying  to 
emerge  from  the  “scene”.  “They  really  went  the  extra  mile  to  create  an 
impressive  piece,”  said  Artist-in-Residence  Grayce  Holzheimer. 

During  a  residency  last  spring,  Holzheimer  helped  create  a  museum  in 
which  students  were  the  art.  Theater  students  wrote  and  recited  poems 


while  art  students  collected  cardboard  and  shaped  it  into  “scenes” 
using  tape,  paint  light  and  leftover  prom  supplies.  Others  contributed 
paintings,  sculptures  and  dance  pieces  to  the  Laurel  Living  Museum. 
The  experience  culminated  in  a  public  performance  on  March  11. 

“It  will  be  forever  etched  in  my  mind,”  says  Holzheimer.  “The 
experience,  the  students  and  the  performance.”  She  thanks  Laurel 
High  School  and  teacher  Barry  Linn  for  his  organizational  efforts. 


Morning  Star  Video 


Fifth-grade  students  at  Morning  Star 
School  in  Bozeman  learned  video  skills  in  a 
two-week  AIS/C  residency,  and  produced  a 
video  which  received  a  festival  award. 

“Morning  Star”  tells  the  story  of  Chief 
Dull  Knife  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne,  also 
known  as  Morning  Star,  and  his  people,  using 
documentary  photos,  maps,  and  illustrations. 

It  is  a  sad  story  of  great  courage  in  the  face  of 
historical  events,  and  the  students  were 
serious  and  focused  in  their  work.  The  15- 
minute  video  was  selected  as  one  of  22 
student  projects,  K-12,  shown  at  the  21st 
Annual  Young  People’s  Film  and  Video 
Festival,  held  in  Portland,  Ore. 

Clara  Pincus,  artist-in-residence,  worked 
with  three  classes  and  their  teachers  on  the 
project,  which  involved  research,  script- 
writing,  and  production.  Morning  Star  principal  Nonnie  Hughes 
suggested  the  project. 

Teachers  Valerie  Cox,  Mary  Gaworski,  and  Robbye  Hamburgh 
had  done  preparatory  work  with  the  students,  introducing  the  subject, 
prior  to  the  residency.  The  first  week  of  the  residency  introduced  the 
students  to  camera  basics,  allowed  for  exploratory  hands-on  time  in 
small  groups,  and  initiated  pre-production  work  on  the  video. 


Production  took  place  in  the  second 
week,  with  each  of  the  three  classes  shooting 
their  part  of  the  video  in  changing  production 
teams,  with  a  three-hour  shooting  time  for 
each  class.  The  week  ended  with  showings  of 
the  completed  project,  which  was  also  shown 
later  as  part  of  the  school’s  birthday  celebra¬ 
tion. 

Conrad  Fisher,  a  Northern  Cheyenne 
tribal  member,  kindly  served  as  a  script 
adviser,  and  helped  as  the  script  underwent 
revisions.  This  was  a  demanding  project, 
which  required  historical  accuracy  and 
cultural  sensitivity.  Numerous  sources  were 
synthesized  in  the  process  of  making  a  video 
which  was  accessible  to  young  audiences  as 
well  as  interesting  to  older  viewers. 

The  project  was  edited  “in-camera”  and 
shot  in  order,  rewinding  the  tape  to  the  right  spot  and  re-recording 
when  necessary.  This  technique  required  students  to  pay  extra 
attention  to  detail,  and  be  well-prepared  before  recording.  The 
students  did  a  great  job,  and  ended  up  with  a  project  they  should  be 
very  proud  of. 

For  copies  of  the  tape,  contact  Clara  Pincus,  406/582-8206  (or 
e-mail:  zpincus@imt.net). 


Bozeman  fifth  graders  shoot  a  segment  of  the 
video  “Morning  Star”. 
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rtists  in  the  \  chools 


Believing  that  art  is  integral  to  all  education,  Billings  Studio 
Theatre  opened  the  Growing  Stage  School  in  September  of  1996. 
Its  purpose  is  to  make  theatre  arts,  as  an  academic  discipline, 
accessible  to  children  and  youth  of  southeastern  Montana 
through  classes,  workshops  and  associated  live  performances. 

During  the  1997-98  school  year,  GSS  will  take  its  company  of 
six  professional  actors  to  56  schools  in  southeastern  Montana  and 
Wyoming.  A  school  visit  is  comprised  of  a  45-minute  perfor¬ 
mance  of  two  stories  from  Greek  mythology  done  in  an  improvi- 
sational  style.  Actors  then  go  into  classrooms  to  teach  workshops 
on  building  stories  into  play  form.  Students  perform  their  original 
creations  with  the  GSS  actors  serving  as  directors. 

The  structure  of  the  workshops  is  taken  from  Aristotle’s 
"Poetics”  in  which  he  described  the  six  elements  required  to 
construct  a  play.  Actor/instructors  utilize  fairy  tales  to  demon¬ 
strate  plot  structure,  character  and  setting  in  terms  of  being  a 
“unity”. 

Designed  to  be  an  interdisciplinary  event,  the  workshop  shows 
the  relational  structure  of  drama,  literature  and  other  fine  arts. 
Stories  are  critiqued  with  open-ended  questions  and  the  process 
is  designed  to  continue  long  after  the  company  leaves  the 
classroom.  By  interpreting  and  learning  the  process  of  criticism, 
the  goal  of  the  program  is  to  not  only  encourage  life-long  readers 
and  writers,  but  to  give  them  tools  to  express  when  or  why  a 
story  or  play  is  well-written  or  acted  and  not  just  to  be  passive 
consumers. 

As  a  follow-up  to  this  highly  successful  program,  GSS  will 
offer  ChildWrite!  beginning  in 
February  of  1998.  Stories  that 
have  been  written  by  students  in 
company  workshops  will  be 
performed  by  the  actor/instruc¬ 
tors  at  school  sites.  Participating 
schools  will  receive  materials 
on  how  to  submit  stories  for  this 
program. 

GSS  also  presents  an  after¬ 
school  program,  “The  Portable 
Play,”  which  gives  students  the 
opportunity  to  write,  design,  act 
and  direct  their  own  play  in  a 
three-week  time  period.  GSS 
also  offers  occasional  work¬ 
shops  in  specific  theatrical 
disciplines  at  Billings  Studio 
Theatre,  as  well  as  designing 


Growing  Stage  actors  (above)  bring  theatre  to  56  schools  in  south¬ 
eastern  Montana,  where  they  play  to  rapt  audiences  (below). 


programs  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools  on  specific  dramatic 
subjects. 

Funds  for  the  Growing  Stage  School  have  been  obtained  from 

WESCO  Resources,  Montana 
Community  Foundation, 
Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  the  Billings  Bank 
Clearinghouse,  Exxon  Volun¬ 
teer  Involvement  Fund  and 
several  other  corporate  and 
private  sponsors.  Scholarship 
funding  is  made  available 
through  the  Helen  Lareva  Youth 
In  Arts  Scholarship  Fund. 

For  more  information  about 
the  Growing  Stage  School  and 
its  programs,  or  to  inquire  about 
booking  information,  contact 
Laura  Porter-Jones,  Administra¬ 
tive  Director,  Growing  Stage 
School  at  Billings  Studio 
Theatre,  248-1141. 


Growing  Stage  School 


Arts  Plus  launches  new  theatre  program 


Hundreds  of  Helena  school  children,  grades 
K-8,  will  have  the  opportunity  to  study  drama 
under  a  new  theater  curriculum  framework 
drafted  by  the  Arts  Plus  Program  Curriculum 
Committee. 

The  Arts  Plus  Program,  directed  by  Beck 
McLaughlin,  endeavors  to  make  the  arts  a 
basic  part  of  education.  The  program  is  a 
partnership  between  Helena  Presents  and 
schools  in  Jefferson  and  Lewis  &  Clark 
counties. 

The  theater  curriculum  framework  piloted  in 
three  schools  in  1994-95,  was  revised  during 
the  summer  of  1995,  and  made  available  by 
Helena  Public  Schools  this  fall  as  part  of  its 
fine  arts  curriculum.  Based  upon  the  sound 
teaching  principles  of  The  National  Standards 
for  Education  in  the  Arts,  the  program  will 
provide  a  new  avenue  for  Helena  children  in 
the  lower  grades  to  express  themselves 
artistically,  and  to  demonstrate  competency. 
For  many  young  children,  it  will  provide  the 
only  opportunity  to  experience  this  art  form. 

The  theater  curriculum  text  emphasizes: 
“Theater  is  one  of  the  primary  ways  children 
leam  about  life  -  about  actions  and  conse¬ 
quences,  about  customs  and  beliefs,  about 
others  and  themselves.”  It  outlines  several 
components  to  be  learned  in  the  art  form: 


script-writing,  acting,  designing,  directing, 
researching,  comparing  art  forms,  analyzing 
and  critiquing,  and  understanding  contexts. 
These  allow  the  student  to  take  on  the  various 
roles  of  creator,  performer,  observer  and  critic 
with  informed  judgment. 

The  curriculum  framework  came  about  based 
upon  what  area  educators,  artists  and  caring 
community  members  recognized  as  a  need  to 
offer  young  children  the  opportunity  to  become 
more  fully  integrated  people.  They  believe  the 
arts  make  it  easier  for  some  students  to  under¬ 
stand  other  subjects  such  as  science,  math  and 
language  arts,  and  provide  students  a  way  to 
make  concrete  connections  between  their 
talents,  imaginations  and  reality. 

“The  nature  of  theater,”  the  curriculum  text 
states,  “is  rooted  in  the  universal  need  for 
expressive  communication  ...  theater  imitates 
and  symbolizes  human  action  in  order  and 
thought,  feeling  and  behavior”  to  closely 
approximate  daily  life.  It  “provides  us  the 
means  of  escaping  life  in  order  to  confront  it.” 
While  students  in  the  upper  grades  had  been 
offered  this  experience  through  drama,  there 
was  a  need  for  younger  students  to  experience 
it  as  well. 

The  curriculum  was  written  in  1993-94  by 
core  committee  members  Jodi  Hill,  Kathy 


"Theater  is  one  of 
the  primary  ways 
children  learn 
about  life  -  about 
actions  and  conse¬ 
quences,  about 
customs  and  be¬ 
liefs,  about  others 
and  themselves." 


Mollohan,  Anne  Pincus,  Darcy  Schulz,  Leisa 
Smith  and  K.  Paul  Stahl  under  the  leadership 
of  McLaughlin.  The  Arts  Curriculum  Commit¬ 
tee  also  drafted  a  framework  for  dance  in 
grades  K-5,  which  has  also  piloted  in  the 
Helena  schools. 
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Vigilantes 
cry  “Wuf!” 

Montana's  own 
Vigilante  Theatre 
Company  has 
assembled  an  all- 
I  star  home  team  for 
their  latest  original 
production,  “Wuf!” 

For  the  fourth  time 
in  the  company's 
17-year  history, 
members  are 
collaborating  with 
poet,  humorist  and 
songwriter  Greg 
Keeler.  Together, 
they've  tackled  the 
Big  Bad  Wolf:  the 
issues,  the  myth, 
the 

controversy... and 
the  humor. 

“What  better  way 
to  approach  a 
raging  conflict  than 
to  get  the  opposing 
factions  first  to 
laugh  at  each  other, 
and  finally  them¬ 
selves?”  asks 
company  member 
Brian  Massman. 
“And  who  better  to 
orchestrate  such  an 
encounter  than  a 
very  special 
endangered 
species:  the  artist?” 

In  addition  to 
Massman,  the 
Bozeman-based 
company  includes 
Rhonda  Smith, 

John  Hosking  and 
Gwyn  Ganjeau. 
Thomas  Q.  Morris  - 
a  veteran  of 
Shakespeare  in  the 
Parks  -  directs  the 
new  production, 
while  Bozeman 
artist  Gennie 
DeWeese,  a 
recipient  of  the 
Governor’s  Award 
for  the  Arts,  designs 
the  set. 

“Wuf!”  premieres 
at  7:30  p.m.  Feb.  5- 
7  and  12-14  at  the 
Emerson  Cultural 
Center  in  Bozeman. 
A  reception  for 
Friends  of  the 
Vigilantes  is  set  for 
Feb.  7,  following  the 
performance.  Call 
586-3897  for 
details. 
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NEA  invites 
visitors  to 
Web  site 

Web  surfers 
with  an  interest  in 
the  arts  are 
invited  to  drop  by 
the  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts'  Web  site 
at  http:// 
arts.endow.gov 

The  site 
features  the 
monthly  online 
arts  magazine, 
arts.community;  a 
guide  to  the  NEA, 
an  Arts  Resource 
Center  and  links 
to  other  art- 
related  sites. 

USA  Today 
rated  the  NEA 
address  as  a  Hot 
Site  for  April  and 
September,  while 
the  search  engine 
Yahoo’s  “Internet 
Life!"  listed  it  as 
“Memorable  Site 
of  the  Month”  for 
November  of 
1996. 

While  surfing, 
don’t  forget  to 
visit  “Open 
Studio”  at  http:// 
www.openstudio.org 


Pedagogy  of  Place:  A  hunger  for  the  real 


by  Michael  Umphrey 
Montana  Heritage  Project 

Not  long  ago  the  imagineers  at  Disney  were 
working  on  plans  for  a  new  “Tomorrowland” 
set  in  the  year  2055,  an  intergalactic  future  full 
of  flying  saucers,  when  CEO  Michael  Eisner 
suddenly  asked,  “How  do  you  show  people  the 
future  when  the  future  is  Montana?” 

Eisner  had  recently  bought  a  ranch  out  west, 
and  maybe  this  led  him  to  think  about  what  sort 
of  future  people  really  do 
want.  Many  folks  are 
having  second  thoughts 
about  what  Max  Frisch  calls 
our  “knack  of  so  arranging 
the  world  that  we  don’t 
have  to  experience  it.” 

Some  people  who  come  to 
Montana  want  to  escape 
being  buffered  from  the 
world,  lost  in  simulations  of 
it.  They  are  hungry  for  the 
real. 

When  our  teacher 
Thoreau  ranged  the  wilds 
around  Concord  like  a  half- 
starved  hound,  he  wanted  to 
see  that  one  place  truly,  and 
he  knew  that  until  he  could 
see  one  place  truly  he  could 
not  truly  see  any  place.  The 
best  travel,  he  said,  was  the 
journey  deeper  into  a 
particular  place:  its  nature, 
its  history,  its  fabulous 
reality. 

I  recently  spent  a  gorgeous  October  day  on 
such  a  journey  to  the  mountains  above  Libby 
with  thirteen  students  in  a  Montana  Heritage 
class  that  is  being  team  taught  by  Jeff  Gruber, 
Bob  Malyevac,  and  Rose  Goyen.  The  students 
are  heirs  to  over  2,000  historical  photographs 
of  logging  in  the  Kootenai  Valley  that  previous 
students  gathered  and  organized  over  the  last 
two  years.  Their  immediate  task  was  to  add  to 
that  collection  by  documenting  logging  in 
Montana  in  1997. 

With  their  cameras  and  their  notebooks,  they 
met  David  Friedman,  a  forester  for  Plum  Creek 
Lumber  Company  and  Paul  Brown,  a  contract 
logger  who  is  selectively  cutting  at  the  site. 

The  students  were  impressed  by  the 
$320,000  clipper  that  cuts  trees,  limbs  them, 
and  saws  them  into  log  lengths  in  a  smooth, 
quiet  operation  leaving  little  slash  on  the  forest 
floor,  and  by  the  $280,000  rubber-tired 
forwarder  that  moves  up  and  down  the  moun¬ 
tain,  loading  the  bunched  logs  onto  its  bunks 
and  hauling  them  down  the  road  without  the 
need  of  skid  trails. 

The  history  of  their  place  is  deeply  con¬ 
nected  to  logging,  and  the  town  has  suffered 
too  much  in  recent  decades  for  them  to  be  glib 
about  economic  concerns.  They  are  finding 
their  way  into  the  fundamentals  of  a  critical 
community  conversation. 

Some  are  quickly  persuaded  by  the  obvious 
love  of  the  woods  and  their  work  that  Friedman 
and  Brown  express.  “It  was  interesting  how 
clean,  quick,  and  precise  they  were,”  said 
Caryn  Kallay.  ‘The  loggers  showed  that  they 
care  for  the  earth,”  said  Walter  Snyder.  “They 
are  more  educated  than  people  think.  There  was 
much  care  taken  in  the  harvesting  of  a  tree.” 

Others  remained  skeptical.  Cameron  Morton 
said,  “I  think  logging  is  still  hack  and  slash 
because  when  we  were  there  I  almost  never 
stepped  on  the  ground,  but  on  fallen  logs  and 
broken  branches.” 

The  goal  is  less  to  reach  consensus  at  this 
stage  than,  as  John  Adams  wrote  to  his  lifelong 
opponent  Thomas  Jefferson,  ‘To  explain 
ourselves  to  each  other.”  It’s  a  civilized  goal. 

Though  occupational  culture  is  only  one 
facet  of  community,  it  is  a  point  of  entry  into  a 
living  community,  which  is  where  we  need  to 
go  to  provide  a  living  education,  to  satisfy  our 
students’  hunger  for  the  real  that,  unsatisfied, 
has  the  potential  to  get  expressed  in  all  sorts  of 
harmful  ways. 

Local  studies  help  us  see  that  our  towns  and 
institutions  did  not  simply  happen  due  to  large- 
scale,  anonymous  forces.  Rather,  they  were 
built  by  particular  people  who,  free  to  act  or 


react  in  innumerable  ways,  did  specific  things 
at  specific  moments  in  specific  places.  As  the 
students  get  close  to  these  people,  they  get  close 
to  truths  that  are  not  always  easy  to  teach  in 
schools  -  the  world  is  real  and  in  it  we  are  free 
to  act,  for  example.  Jeff  Gruber  said  he  became 
involved  in  heritage  teaching  because,  “I  want 
the  kids  to  know  that  they  are  not  powerless.” 

Across  the  state,  teachers  in  the  Montana 
Heritage  Project  are  offering  academic  instruc¬ 


Logging  contractor  Paul  Brown  gives  Libby  High  School  class  a  first-hand  look  at 
“The  Clipper”  during  an  October  excursion. 


tion  that  also  leads  their  students  into  living 
relationships  with  their  communities.  Carley 
Evans  in  Chester  has  had  her  fifth  grade 
students  research  the  history  of  homesteading  in 
Liberty  County,  culminating  in  oral  interviews 
with  the  oldest  people  in  the  area  at  the  actual 
sites  of  their  family  homesteads.  These  tapes 
and  other  historical  documents  are  being 
organized  into  a  hyper-studio  presentation  for 
other  community  members  and  for  the  future.  “I 
didn’ t  care  about  my  town  so  much  before,” 
stated  fifth  grader  Brad  Fenger.  “Now  I  do.” 

In  Chester  High  School,  Renee  Rasmussen 
has  asked  her  students  “What  stories  will  you 
take  with  you  into  old  age?  What  will  these 
stories  tell  others  about  you?  The  times  in 
which  you  lived?  Your  values?”  They  will  seek 
these  stories  through  a  series  of  community- 
based  research 
projects  and  inter¬ 
views. 

Middle  schoolers 
in  Sarah  Reeve’s 
class  in  St.  Ignatius 
have  been  studying 
Lewis  and  Clark 
travels  through  early 
Montana.  They  are 
discussing  the  spirit 
of  adventure  and 
discovery  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  interviewing 
community  members 
about  “Adventure¬ 
some  Journeys  into 
the  Unknown”  that 
they  have  taken. 

In  one  of 

Montana’s  most  fabled  towns,  teachers  Pam 
Birkeland  and  Jim  Takenaka  are  joining  forces 
with  the  Fort  Benton  Historical  Society  and  the 
Fort  Benton  Museum  to  help  the  seventh 
graders  create  a  web  page  about  Fort  Benton,  its 
resources  and  people.  The  students  will  collect 
oral  histories  from  the  Fort  Benton  community 
and  put  the  transcripts  on  the  internet. 

In  Simms,  Dorothea  Susag  and  Molly  Pasma 
are  guiding  their  high  school  students  into  a 
host  of  local  issues,  including  the  history  of  the 
irrigation  project,  ranching,  homesteading,  the 
railroad,  the  Blackfeet  in  both  pre-  and  post¬ 
contact  times,  the  experiences  of  the  Metis 
people,  the  military  history  of  Fort  Shaw,  and 
the  educational  history  of  the  Fort  Shaw  Indian 
Boarding  School. 

Many  of  these  topics  have  controversial 
aspects.  The  students  will  ask  “What’s  the  story 
we  believe  today?”  Then  they  will  search  the 


historical  record  and  interview  people  in  the 
community  to  see  if  the  story  adequately 
accounts  for  the  evidence. 

Students  in  Bigfork  have  set  about  trying  to 
understand  the  Montana  that  was  here  in  the 
1920’s,  researching  both  what  has  changed  and 
what  has  stayed  the  same.  A  group  of  elders  in 
the  community  has  been  serving  as  mentors  to 
the  students. 

‘The  project  keeps  expanding  because  the 
students  keep  coming  up 
with  more  ideas,”  says 
teacher  Mary  Sullivan. 
Sophomore  Fabienne 
Fellows,  reflecting  on  her 
conversations  with  her 
mentor,  observed  that  “it 
isn’t  just  a  project  any  more. 
It  has  become  a  relation¬ 
ship.” 

Human  communities  have 
survived  for  centuries  as 
elders  reach  out  to  forge 
bonds  of  understanding  with 
the  next  generation,  and 
youth  have  always  wanted  to 
join. 

When  the  photography 
and  the  interviews  were  over 
on  that  October  morning 
above  Libby,  we  headed 
back  to  the  buses  for  our 
lunches.  All  of  the  students 
boarded  the  buses  to  eat, 
while  all  the  adults  climbed 
up  on  a  log  deck  outside. 

Bob  Malyevac  razzed  the  students  a  bit  for 
hunkering  down  inside,  but  they  complained 
about  the  chill  air  and  chose  the  soft  seats 
inside. 

The  adults  went  on  conversing,  glad  to  be 
outside  in  a  place  they  loved.  Gradually,  in 
twos  and  threes,  the  youngsters  came  outside 
and  found  seats  around  the  grownups,  joining 
their  conversation.  Within  fifteen  minutes,  all 
the  students  had  left  the  bus  and  Tvere  outside. 
The  morning  fog  began  to  burn  off  and  the  sun 
broke  through,  lighting  up  the  vast  valley  vistas 
below. 

Poor  Michael  Eisner.  In  his  heart  he  must 
know  that  no  Disneyland  will  ever  measure  up 
to  the  reality  of  Montana.  Heritage  teachers 
already  know,  that,  and  gradually,  their  students 
are  coming  to  see  it  too. 


Libby  students  film  “The  Forwarder,”  operated  by  Dexter  Williams. 


Secondary  teachers  who  would  like  to 
participate  in  the  Montana  Heritage 
Project  next  year  must  apply  by  March  1. 
Grants  of  up  to  $3,000  per  classroom  are 
available.  The  Project  is  administered  by 
representatives  of  the  American  Folklife 
Center  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Montana  Historical  Society,  the  Office  of 
the  Governor,  the  Office  of  Public 
instruction,  the  Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanities  and  the  Montana  Arts 
Council.  It  is  funded  by  the  Liz  Claiborne 
and  Art  Ortenberg  Foundation. 

For  applications,  write  to  Michael 
Umphrey,  Director;  P.O.  Box  672;  St. 
Ignatius,  MT  59865;  send  email  to 
umphrey@edheritage.org.  or  phone  (406) 
745-2600.  More  information  is  available  at 
www.edheritage.org. 
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People's  Center 
grant  helps  expand 
Native  Ed-Ventures 


Grant  will  help  The  People’s  Center  in  Pablo  expand  its  Native  Ed-Ventures  program. 


The  People’s  Center  of  Pablo  has  been 
awarded  $30,000  from  First  Nations  Develop¬ 
ment  Institute  to  expand  its  cultural  tourism 
program,  Native  Ed-Ventures. 

These  programs  are  developed  with  input  by 
tribal  elders  and  the  Salish  Cultural  Committee, 
and  feedback  from  visitors.  First  Nations’ 
support  will  enable  the  People’s  Center  to 
preserve  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  culture  and 
enhance  cultural  tourism  as  a  means  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  on  the  reservation. 

Native  Ed-Ventures  is  providing  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  visitors  to  learn  in  more  hands-on  ways 
about  tribal  culture  by  coordinating  stays  and 
visits  to  tribal  members’  homes,  encampments, 
pow-wows,  and  various  cultural  sites  and 
organizing  historical  tours. 

“First  Nations’  grant  will  allow  the  People’s 
Center  to  control  tourism  on  the  reservation, 
protect  sacred  sites,  and  at  the  same  time, 
welcome  visitors  to  their  lands  in  a  respectful 
way  while  increasing  employment  and  eco¬ 


nomic  benefits  for  tribal  members,”  said  Sherry 
Salway  Black  (Oglala  Lakota),  vice  president 
of  First  Nations. 

Many  non-Indian  tours  have  “sold”  packages 
to  non-Indians  for  thousands  of  dollars.  By 
having  tribally-trained  tour  operators,  the 
tourists  can  learn  more  about  the  Salish, 
Kootenai  and  Pend  d’  Oreilles  cultures. 


The  People’s  Center  was  opened  in  1995  to 
provide  public  education  about  the  Salish  and 
Kootenai  culture. 

First  Nations  Development  Institute  is  a 
nonprofit  organization  founded  1 7  years  ago  to 
help  Native  American  communities  gain 
economic  self-sufficiency.  For  additional 
information,  call  540-371-5615. 


State  makes  Public  Works  Database  available 


A  new  computer  database  developed  by 
the  Montana  Department  of  Commerce  will 
provide  a  handy  source  of  information  on 
potential  funding  for  construction  or  repair  of 
public  facilities. 

The  Public  Works  Money  Database  lists 
all  known  sources  of  money  for  Montana 
public  works  projects.  It  will  be  particularly 
useful  for  local  government  officials, 
planners,  nonprofit  groups  and  others  seeking 
grants,  loans,  bonds,  taxes  or  other  means  of 


financing  public  construction  or  repair 
projects. 

Such  projects  include  community  centers, 
convention  centers,  libraries,  museums,  parks 
and  other  public  facilities  relevant  to  the  arts. 
The  database  is  a  starting  point  to  identify 
financial  options.  Contact  persons  and  their 
phone  numbers  are  provided,  along  with 
other  details  on  eligible  applicants  and 
projects,  local  matching-funds  requirements 
and  other  pertinent  facts. 


It  is  important  to  note  that  grants  and 
other  funds  are  not  available  for  every  type 
of  project,  and  that  public  funding  for  some 
kinds  of  projects  is  at  an  all-time  low.  But 
the  database  can  save  substantial  staff  time 
by  honing  the  search  as  efficiently  as 
possible. 

For  further  information  on  the  database, 
call  the  Montana  Department  of 
Commerce’s  Community  Technical 
Assistance  Program  at  444-3757. 


Travel  Trends 

Tips  for  attracting  tourists 

As  many  museums  and  historic  sites  seek  to  become  more  self-sufficient  and 
move  away  from  dependence  on  grants  and  government  funding,  attracting  tourists 
has  become  one  of  the  strategies  in  a  long-term  plan. 

This  approach  may  require  you  to  revamp  parts  of  your  museum  operations  and 
marketing  approach.  Are  you  open  when  tourists  want  to  visit?  Are  signs  to  your 
site,  heritage  trail  or  region  easy  to  follow?  Do  your  tours  and  exhibits  provide  an 
appropriate  overview  for  visitors  from  outside  your  region? 

If  you’re  serious  about  expanding  your  target  audience  to  include  tourists,  you 
need  to  be  knowledgeable  of  travel  trends  through  reading,  attending  conferences 
and  talking  to  people  in  the  travel  industry.  Below  are  some  very  generalized  types 
of  travel  information  that  have  appeared  over  the  past  few  years. 

•  More  families  will  be  traveling  together.  Grandparents  will  be  taking  grandkids 
and  often  all  of  their  extended  families  on  vacation. 

•  There  will  be  more  acceptance  of  pre-packaged  activities.  At  the  same  time, 
tourists  will  look  for  more  and  more  flexibility  within  group  travel  options. 

•  More  travelers  are  experienced  travelers.  By  2010,  27  percent  of  the  population 
will  be  over  55  -  well-traveled  baby-boomers,  often  with  high  expectations. 

•  People  are  continuing  the  trend  to  take  more  short  trips. 

•  “With  less  need  to  travel,  those  who  do  travel  in  the  next  century  will  demand 
greater  levels  of  fast,  efficient  and  courteous  service  ...”  ( The  Futurist ,  September 
1992,  Travel  Industry  Forecasts) 

•  The  aging  of  America  will  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  all  aspects  of  the  travel 
industry. 

•  Personal  recreation  expenditures  increased  from  5%  to  8.5%  of  personal  income 
from  1970  to  1992. 

•  Shopping  often  consists  of  more  than  20%  of  an  individual’s  travel  budget. 

•  “Nesting”  or  “cocooning”  (staying  at  home)  could  be  a  concern  for  travel- 
related  industries. 

•  A  majority  of  American  travelers,  according  to  a  1995  survey,  want  to  com¬ 
mune  with  nature  in  some  way  while  on  vacation. 

•  Many  communities  are  endorsing  tourism  as  an  addition  to  their  economic  base. 
This  is  due  to  difficulties  in  attracting  industry  and  the  continued  consumer  interest 
and  spending  on  travel  and  recreational  opportunities.  Tourism,  as  an  economic 
strategy,  is  most  successful  when  utilized  as  part  of  a  diverse  approach  to  economic 
development. 

Published  by  Heritage  Communications,  Brentwood,  TN,  (615)  661-6336. 


Design  guidelines 
-  for  - 


Jdelena's 

^Historic  Neighborhoods 


Helena  posts  preservation  guidelines 


The  Helena/Lewis  and  Clark  County  Historic 
Preservation  commission  has  recently  published 
“Design  Guidelines  for  Helena’s  Historic  Neighbor¬ 
hoods”. 

The  new  guidelines  are  illustrated  by  local  artist  and 
historian  Dennis  McCahon  and  include  information  that 
will  be  helpful  to  anyone  considering  remodeling  or 
adding  on  to  a  historic  home,  or  wanting  to  apply  for  a 
tax  abatement  for  historic  rehabilitation. 

Topics  include  a  historical  overview,  examples  of 
various  residential  styles,  building  components  and  new 
construction  and  alterations. 

Neighborhood  relationships  include  concepts  related 
to  streetscapes,  rhythm,  scale,  setbacks,  fences  and 
retaining  walls,  brick  sidewalks,  landscaping  and 
lighting.  An  appendix  is  also  included. 

Funding  assistance  for  the  publication  was  provided 
by  the  State  Preservation  Office  and  the  Architectural 
Society  of  Helena. 

The  guidelines  are  available  from  the  City  of  Helena 
Planning  Department,  316  N.  Park  Ave.,  Helena,  MT 
59601,  for  $3.  For  more  information,  call  447-8490. 
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Museums 
participate  in 
MAP  process 

Four  Montana 
museums  are 
among  more  than 
3,000  nationwide 
participating  in  the 
Museum  Assess¬ 
ment  Program 
(MAP).  The  MAP 
process  helps 
museums  with 
audience  develop¬ 
ment,  definition  of 
mission  and  vision, 
setting  priorities  for 
change,  improving 
board/staff 
relations  and 
caring  for  collec¬ 
tions. 

The  Mineral 
Museum  in  Butte 
and  People’s 
Center  in  Pablo  are 
participating  in 
MAP  I,  which  helps 
with  institutional 
assessment.  Peter 
Yegen  Jr. 
Yellowstone 
County  Museum  in 
Billings  and  the 
Ravalli  County 
Museum  in 
Hamilton  are  part 
of  MAP  II,  which 
provides  collec¬ 
tions  management 
assessment. 

Grants  for  first¬ 
time  participants 
are  available 
through  the 
Institute  of  Mu¬ 
seum  and  Library 
Services,  which 
awarded  MAP 
grants  to  223 
museums  in  FY  97. 
Upcoming  grant 
deadlines  are: 

MAP  III,  Public 

Dimension 

Assessment,  Feb. 

27;  MAP  II, 

Collections 

Management 

Assessment, 

March  13;  and 
MAP  I,  Institutional 
Assessment,  April 
24.  Museums  can 
pay  to  participate 
at  any  time;  call 
MAP  at  202-289- 
9118  for  details. 
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GLOBAL  DIVAS 

Susana  Baca  (top  left), 
Stella  Chiweshe  and 
Tish  Hinojosa  visit 
Missoula,  Helena  and 
Billings  in  Feburary. 


Bigfork 

February  13-15,  20-22 

“Crimes  of  the  Heart”  -  Bigfork  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  Bigfork  Community 
Players,  837-1530 

Billings 

January  8-11 

“Sylvia"  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre,  248-1 141 
January  16-18 

“Raggedy  Ann  and  Andy”  -  Billings  Studio 
Theatre,  248-1141 
January  17 

Billings  Symphony:  “Orchestra  Showcase”  - 
8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  252-3610 
January  18 

George  Carlin  -  7  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
256-6052 
January  20 

Writers  Voice  Reading:  Steve  Chappie, 
Confessions  of  an  Eco-Redneck  -  7:30 
p.m.,  Rocky  Mountain  College,  248-1685 
January  23 

Imago  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 

256-6052 
January  24 

Stuart  Weber/Ilse-Mari  Lee  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  256-6052 
January  27 

Writers  Voice  Reading:  Writers  Community 
Workshop  -  7:30  p.m.,  YMCA  Youth 
Center,  248-1685 
January  30 

The  Supporting  Cast  Show:  “Boys’  Night 
Out”  -11:30  a.m.  &  6:30  p.m., 

Yellowstone  Country  Club,  Billings 
Studio  Theatre,  248-1141 
January  31 

Billings  Symphony  Youth  Concert:  “Funny 
Symphonies”  -  1 1 :30  a.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  252-3610 
February  2 

“Grease”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
256-6052 
February  5 

Tomas  Kubinek  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  256-6052 
February  6-8,  11-15,  18-21 

“The  Grapes  of  Wrath”  -  Billings  Studio 
Theatre,  248-1 141 
February  7 

Alberta  Bair  Theater’s  Gala  '98  with  The 

Commodores  -  6  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  256-6052 
February  10 

Writers  Voice  Reading:  Writers  Community 
Workshop  II  7:30  p.m.,  YMCA  Youth 
Center,  248-1685 

Lakota  Sioux  Indian  Dance  Theatre  -  7:30 
p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  256-6052 
February  11 

Slide/Lecture  Series:  Michael  Paha,  “Art  and 
the  Natural  World”  -  7  p.m.,  MSU-Billings 
Library 
February  18 

Global  Divas  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  256-6052 
February  21 

Billings  Symphony:  “Opening  New  Frontiers: 
Silent  Film  With  Orchestra”  -  8  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater,  252-3610 
February  24 

Writers  Voice  Reading:  Julie  Verzuh,  The 
Womenfolk  -  7:30  p.m.,  Barnes  and  Noble, 
248-1685 
February  27 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum  Celebration  Benefit 
-  6  p.m.,  Northern  Hotel 
February  28 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum  Inaugural  Celebra¬ 
tion  and  Open  House  - 1 1 :30  a.m.-5  p.m., 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum 

Bozeman 

January  17 

Jos6  Greco  II  Flamenco  Dance  Co.  -  7:30 
p.m.,  Willson  Auditorium 
January  24 

Imago  -  Willson  Auditorium,  994-5828 
February  5 

Slide/Lecture  Series:  Michael  Paha,  “Art  and 
the  Natural  World”  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU 
CheeverHall  215 
February  5-7, 12-14 

“Wuf!”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center, 
Vigilante  Theatre  Co.,  586-3897 
February  7 

Bozeman  Symphony  Family  Concert: 
“Cyberspace”  - 10:30  a.m.,  Willson 
Auditorium,  585-9774 


Bozeman  Symphony:  ‘Cyberspace"  -  7:30 
p.m.,  Willson  Auditorium,  585-9774 
February  14 

Black  Tie  Ball  -  6  p.m.,  Museum  of  the 

Rockies 

Butte 

January  17 

Craig  Karges:  ‘Experience  the  Extraordi¬ 
nary”;  and  Big  Sky  Mudflaps  -  2  and  8 
p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre,  723-4377 
January  21 

Community  Concert:  Mary  Burt,  soprano  -  8 
p.m.,  Mother  Lode  Theatre 
January  23 

Butte  Folk  Fest  -  8  p.m.,  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  723-3602 

Centennial  Kickoff  Wmetasting  -  7  p.m., 
Arts  Chateau 
February  13 

‘Trom  Bach  to  Broadway”  -  8  p.m..  Mother 
Lode  Theatre,  Montana  Chorale’s  Opus 
IV,  723-3602 
February  16 

Community  Concert:  Meridian  Arts 

Ensemble  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre 
February  20-21 

‘The  Owl  and  the  Pussycat”  -  8  p.m., 

Mother  Lode  Theatre,  723-3602 
February  22 

Paddy  Noonan  Variety  Show  -  2  p.m.. 
Mother  Lode  Theatre 
February  25 

Concordia  College  Choir  -  7  p.m.,  Mother 
Lode  Theatre 

Choteau 

January  18 

Willson  &  McKee  -  2  p.m.,  High  School 
Auditorium,  Performing  Arts  League 
February  22 

Faustwork  -  2  p.m.,  High  School  Audito¬ 
rium,  Performing  Arts  League 

Dillon 

February  5 

Willson  &  McKee  -  7:30  p.m.,  WMC  Main 
Auditorium,  Southwest  Montana  Arts 
Council 
February  28 

“Betsy's  Birthday  Bash”  -  7  p.m.,  WMC 
Auditorium 


Fort  Benton 

January  17 

The  Juke  Box  Band  -  7  p.m.,  Ag  Museum, 
Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts, 
622-3351 
February  19 

The  Mask  Woman  and  John  Dunnigan  - 
7  p.m.,  Elementary  School,  Chouteau 
County  Performing  Arts,  622-3351 

Great  Falls 

January  9 

Dram  Brothers  -  8  p.m.,  Center  Stage 
Theater 
January  17 

George  Carlin  -  8  p.m.,  Civic  Center 
Theatre,  454-0157 

January  23-24,  30-31,  February  1,  6-8 

“The  Cemetery  Club”  -  Center  Stage 
Theater 
January  28 

Community  Concert:  The  Grossman  Duo  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center,  761-3089 
January  30-31 

MPAC  Artist  Showcase  -  Civic  Center, 
585-9551 
February  1 

Chinook  Winds:  “Ivory  Breezes”  -  4  p.m., 
First  Congregational  Church,  453-4102 
February  3 

Chinook  Winds:  “Ivory  Breezes”  -  7:30 
p.m..  First  Congregational  Church, 
453-4102 

Imago  -  7:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center,  454-0157 
February  5 

Lecture:  Jessica  Hunter,  “Unfettered  Spirit” 
-  7:30  p.m.,  Paris  Gibson  Square, 
727-8255 
February  10 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  ‘Tantastic  Fiddle”  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center  Theatre, 
453-4102 
February  24 

Concordia  College  Choir  -  7:30  p.m.,  Civic 
Center 
February  26 

Lecture:  Cindy  Kittredge,  “Unfettered 
Spirit”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Paris  Gibson  Square, 
727-8255 
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Hamilton 

January  11 

Sapphire  Mountain  Boys  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli 
County  Museum,  363-3338 
January  23 

UM  Faculty  Saxophone  Quintet,  8  p.m., 
Hamilton  Playhouse,  Bitterroot  Concert 
Association,  363-5220 
February  12-14, 19-22 

“The  Fantastiks,”  Hamilton  Playhouse, 
363-5220 
February  14 

Celebrate  the  Cowpoke  through  Music  and 
Poetry  -  noon,  Ravalli  County  Museum, 
363-3338 

Havre 

January  12 

Community  Concert:  Side  Street  Strutters  - 
7:30  p.m.,  High  School  Auditorium 
February  18 

Community  Concert  Gabriela  Imreh  -  7:30 
p.m..  High  School  Auditorium 
February  26 

The  Mask  Woman  and  John  Dunnigan  -  7:30 
p.m.,  High  School  Auditorium,  Northern 
Showcase,  265-5254 

Hot  Springs 

January  10 

Jenn  Adams  -  7:30  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  Hot 
Springs  Artists  Society,  741-2433 
January  16-17 

Best  of  the  International  Wildlife  Film  Festival 
-  7:30  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  Hot  Springs 
Artists  Society,  741-2433 
January  24 

Rob  Quist  -  7:30  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  Hot 
Springs  Artists  Society,  741-2433 
February  7 

Th’  Spectacles  -  7:30  p.m.,  Symes  Hotel,  Hot 
Springs  Artists  Society,  741-2433 

Helena 

January  10 

Dram  Brothers  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
443-0287 
January  16-17 

Da  Da  Kamera:  “Here  Lies  Henry"  -  8  p.m., 
Myma  Loy  Center,  Helena  Presents, 
443-0287 


January  16-17,  22-25,  29-31,  February  5-7 

“A...My  Name  Is  Alice”  -  Grandstreet 
Theatre,  442-4270 
January  22 

Imago  -  7:30  p.m.,  Civic  Center,  Helena 
Presents,  443-0287 
January  24 

A  Night  at  the  Opera  with  Pablo  Elvira  -  7 
p.m..  Civic  Center,  442-1860 
January  30-31 

David  Dorfman  Dance  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy 
Center,  Helena  Presents,  443-0287 
February  6 

Tomas  Kubinek  -  7:30  p.m.,  Helena  Middle 
School,  Helena  Presents,  443-0287 
February  11 

Preservation  Hall  Jazz  Band  -  7:30  p.m., 

Civic  Center,  Helena  Presents  443-0287 
February  13-15 

Spalding  Gray  -  Myma  Loy  Center,  Helena 
Presents,  443-0287 
February  14 

Valentine’s  Day  at  the  Bray  -  1-5  p.m.,  Archie 
Bray  Foundation,  443-3502 
February  15 

Helena  Symphony:  “Russian  Romantics”  -  3 
p.m..  Civic  Center,  442-1860 
February  20 

Global  Divas  -  8  p.m.,  Civic  Center,  Helena 
Presents,  443-0287 
February  20-21, 26-28,  March  1,  5-7 

“Moon  Over  Buffalo”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre, 
442-4270 
February  27-28 

Helena  Irish  Festival  -  Civic  Center 

Kalispell 

January  17-18,  23-24 

Dinner  Theatre:  “Sylvia”  -  6:30  p.m..  Outlaw 
Inn,  Whitefish  Theatre  Co., 

862-5371 

February  6-8,  12-14 

“Fifth  of  July”  -  LRC  at  FVCC,  Fathead 
Valley  Community  Theatre 
February  16 

Community  Concert  Pianist  Gabriela  Imreh  - 
7:30  p.m.,  Flathead  High  School 
February  22 

Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale:  “Swing, 
Swing,  Swing”  -  3  p.m.,  Flathead  High 
School,  257-3241 
February  26 

Bill  Mize  -  7:30  p.m.,  Outlaw  Inn,  Wooden 
Music 


Livingston 

January  23 

Firehouse  5  Gala  -  7  p.m..  Firehouse  5 
Playhouse,  222-1420 

February  13-15,  20-22,  27-28,  March  1,  6-8 
“Camelot”  -  Firehouse  5  Playhouse.  222-1420 

Missoula 

January  16-18,  21-25 

“Bullshot  Crummond”  -  Front  Street  Theatre, 
MCT,  728-1911 
January  30 

Faculty  Recital:  Steven  Hesla,  piano  -  7:30 
p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall 
January  31 

Guest  Recital:  Jean  Lowry  Pierce  -  3  p.m., 

UM  Music  Recital  Hall 
February  3 

Faculty  Recital:  Robert  LedBetter,  percussion 
-  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall 
February  4 

Lecture  &  Panel  Discussion:  Jaune  Quick-To- 
See  Smith  -  7  p.m.,  UM  Masquer  Theatre 
February  6-8 

Last  Best  Bluegrass  Festival  -  all  day  Double 
Tree  Inn  and  University  Theatre,  543- 
6609 
February  7 

Missoula  Symphony  w/Mark  O’Connor,  7:30 
p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre 
February  9 

Slide/Lecture  Series:  Michael  Paha,  “Art  in 
the  Natural  World”  -  7  p.m.,  UM  Social 
Sciences,  Room  356 
February  10 

Faculty  Recital:  Stephen  Kalm,  baritone  and 
Anne  Basinski,  soprano  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Music  Recital  Hall 
February  10-14 

‘To  Kill  A  Mockingbird”  -  UM  Montana 
Theatre,  Montana  Rep,  243-458 1 
February  13 

Faculty  Recital:  Jody  Graves,  piano  -  7:30 
p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall 
February  14 

Sidhe  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mammyth  Bakery, 
Mammyth  Concert  Series,  273-3178 
February  15 

String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies:  “Valentine  in 
Black  and  White”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall,  728-0728 
February  17 

Faculty  Recital:  Nancy  Cooper,  organ  -  7:30 
p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 

February  17-21 

“Swingtime  Canteen”  -  UM  Montana  Theatre, 
Montana  Rep,  243-4581 
February  18 

The  Montana  Rep  Benefit  Gala  Evening  - 
evening,  UM  PAR/TV  Center,  243-6809 
February  19 

Global  Divas  -  7:30  p.m.  UM  University 
Theatre,  UM  Productions,  888-842-4830 
February  20 

Faculty  Chamber  Music  Recital  -  7:30  p.m., 

UM  Music  Recital  Hall 
February  21-22 

Missoula  Symphony  Orchestra  -  Wilma 
Theatre,  721-3194 
February  25 

“Wuf!”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  UC  Ballroom 

Poison 

February  13 

Faustwork:  The  Mask  Woman  -  7  p.m.,  High 
School  Auditorium 
February  13-14 

“The  Golden  Age  of  Radio”  Dinner  Theatre  - 
6  p.m.,  KwaTaqNuk  Resort,  Port  Poison 
Players,  883-4691 

Ronan 

January  15 

Andre  Floyd  and  Mood  Iguana  -  7:30  p.m.. 
Community  Center,  Folkshop  Productions, 
800-984-3655 

Stevensville 

January  30-31,  February  1,  February  6-8 

“Everybody  Loves  Opal”  -  Chantilly  Theatre, 
777-2722 

Whitefish 

February  15 

Faustwork:  The  Mask  Woman  -  7  p.m., 
Whitefish  Auditorium,  862-5371 
February  21 

Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale:  “Swing, 

Swing,  Swing”  -  7:30  p.m..  Central 
School,  257-3241 
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Museums 
offer  free 
admission 

At  least  two  Montana 
museums  are  enticing 
visitors  with  free 
admission  during  the 
winter  months. 

The  C.M.  Russell 
Museum  in  Great  Falls 
offers  “the  ultimate 
winter  escape”  with  free 
admission  each  Sunday 
through  February. 
Exhibits  include  “The 
Blackfeet  Sundance 
Series:  Paintings  by 
Gary  Schildt,”  through 
Feb.  8,  and  several 
new  works  by  the 
museum's  namesake. 
Hours  are  1-5  p.m. 
Sundays. 

The  Museum  of  the 
Plains  Indian  in 
Browning  offers  free 
admission  through  May 
31 .  The  museum  and 
craft  center  are  open 
each  Monday  through 
Friday  from  10  a.m.- 
4:30  p.m. 


t - ■<} 


xhibitions,  January  -  February 


Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts 
Center:  Dr.  Richard  Buswell,  “Echoes: 

A  Visual  Reflection,”  Jan.  3-Feb.  28 

Billings 

MSU-Billings  Northcutt  Steele  Gallery: 

Archie  Bray  Residents  Show,  Jan.  24- 

J  UC 

Feb.  27 

Bozeman 

Beall  Park  Art  Center:  Susie  Mathre 
photography,  Jan.  15-Feb.  28;  works  by 
members  of  the  Exhibits  Committee,  Jan. 
15-Feb.  28 

Emerson  Cultural  Center:  Bozeman 
Photographs,  Jan.  15-Feb.  28 
Gallery  Museum  of 
the  Rockies:  “T. 
rex  on  Trial: 

Examining  the 
Evidence  for 
Meat-eating 
Dinosaurs,” 
through  May  of 
1999;  “The  Good 
Life:  Photographs 
by  Maurice 
Lamme,” 
continuing 
MSU  Helen 
Copeland 
Gallery:  Michael 
Paha  Sculpture 
Installation,  Feb. 

9-March  5 

Rubedo  Contempo¬ 
rary  Arts:  Diane 
Corson,  “Collage: 

A  Point  of 
Departure,” 

Jan.  2-31 


through  Jan.  4;  “Unfettered 
Spirit:  Art  and  History  on 
the  Open  Plain,”  Jan.  15- 
March  30;  Jim  Todd, 

"Portraits  of  Printmakers,” 

Jan.  15-Feb. 27 

Hardin 

Jailhouse  Gallery:  “Touch  of 
Class,”  Jan.-March 

Helena 

Holter  Museum  of  Art: 

“Winter  Showcase,” 
through  Jan.  4;  “Elizabeth 
Lochrie:  Portraits  of  a 
People,”  through  Jan  .  4; 

“Private  Passions: 


Gary  Schildt  depicts  the  Sundance  in  a  series  of  42 
paintings,  on  display  at  the  C.M.  Russell  Museum. 


Browning 

Museum  of  the 

Plains  Indian:  “Paintings  by  Sandra 
Okuma,”  through  Janaury  30 

Butte 


Ella  Spafford  and  her  handsome  hat  are 
part  of  “Off  the  Top,”  opening  Jan.  29  at 
the  Montana  Historical  Society. 


Art  as  Avocation 
and  What  We 
Collect,”  Jan.  16- 
Feb.  25;  Nancy 
MacDonald:  The 
African  Series," 

Jan.  16-Feb.  29 
Montana  Historical 
Society:  “Painting 
Ladies”  continuing; 
“Off  the  Top,” 
reception  Jan.  29, 

6-9  p.m. 

Kalispell 

Hockaday  Center 
for  the  Arts: 
“Gennie  Deweese 
Retrospective,”  Jan. 
17-Feb.  28;  Walker 
Davis:  Masks  and 
Sculptures,  Jan.  17- 
Feb.  7;  Rosalie 
Bianchi-Hien: 
Paintings,  Jan.  17- 
Feb.  28,  reception 
5-9  p.m.,  Jan.  17; 
"Affairs  of  the  Heart  and  Sensual 
Edibles,”  Feb.  14-March  28,  Valentine 
Invitational  Opening  Reception,  5-9  p.m., 
Feb.  14 


Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  “Central 
Montana  Favorites,”  month  of 
January;  “Artists  You  All  Know,” 
month  of  February 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Arts  Center:  Juried 
Exhibition,  opening  Feb.  1 

Missoula 

Art  Museum:  “Signs  of  Spring:  Terry 
Karson  and  Sara  Mast,”  through  Jan. 
4;  “Subversions/Affirmations:  Jaune 
Quick-To-See-Smith,  A  Survey,” 
through  Feb.  14,  Artist  Reception  5- 
8  p.m.,  Feb.  6 

UM  Paxson  Gallery:  Jaune  Quick-To- 
See  Smith,  “Reservation:  Site/ 
Sight,”  Feb.  4-28 

Pablo 

People’s  Center:  “Jaune  Quick-to-See 
Smith:  Prints”  through  February  14 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Absaroka  Fine  Arts 
Groups,  month  of  January;  Self- 
Portrait  Exhibit,  month  of  February 


Arts  Chateau:  Linda  Talbot,  “Masterpiece 
Series,”  Jan.  21-Feb.  27;  Tu  Baixiong, 
“Retrospective,”  Jan.  21-Feb.  27; 
reception  8  p.m.  Feb.  4 

Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center:  Local 
Student  Art  Show,  Jan.  15-Feb.  28 

Dillon 

WMC-UM  Art  Gallery/Museum:  “West¬ 
ern  Art  Faculty,”  Jan.  12-Feb.  13; 
“Canvas  the  Town,”  Feb.  19-March  13 

Great  Falls 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  “The  Blackfeet 
Sundance:  Paintings  by  Gary  Schildt,” 
through  Feb.  8;  “O.C.  Seltzer  and  Winold 
Reiss,”  Jan.  3-Feb.  16;  “C.M.  Russell 
Auction  Art,”  Feb.  21-March  21 

Gallery  16:  Student  Show  (Middle  School 
Students),  month  of  January;  Great  Falls 
Arts  Association:  “Contrasts... .Great 
Falls,”  month  of  February 

Norman  T.  Dahl  Gallery  (Great  Falls 
High  School):  Nathan  Perry,  “Elaborate 
Expressions,”  Feb.  17-March  20 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art: 
“Stephen  Schultz:  A  Classical  Vision,” 


Bronze  sculpture  by  Dave  Kulczyk  was  poured  at  the  family  foundry 
in  Deer  Lodge. 

Deer  Lodge  foundry  seeks  customers 


A  Deer  Lodge  foundry  in  business 
for  two  years  is  expanding  and  looking 
for  new  sculptors. 

Kulczyk  Casting,  owned  by  Shawn 
and  Will  Kulczyk,  has  primarily  been 
producing  the  Western  bronze  sculp¬ 
tures  of  Dave  Kulczyk,  their  father. 
Some  300  bronzes  a  year  have  been 
going  out  the  door  of  the  foundry,  and 
with  a  recent  expansion,  the  capability 


has  grown. 

Will  Kulczyk  said  that  father  Dave 
was  the  main  force  behind  establishment 
of  the  foundry,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
bronze-making  business  got  the  ball 
rolling.  Dave  Kulczyk  creates  a  variety 
of  Western  art,  including  bronzes  of 
horses,  cowboys  and  other  subjects. 

For  further  information  on  the 
foundry,  call  846-2349. 
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Golden  Jubilee 

Montana  Institute  of  the  Arts  celebrates  50  years 


The  Montana  Institute  of  the  Arts  will 
celebrate  50  years  next  July  with  a  gathering  at 
the  Emerson  Cultural  Center  in  Bozeman. 

The  MIA,  which  was  very  active  in  the 
1950s,  '60s  and  '70s,  is  seeking  to  increase  its 
profile  and  usefulness  to  Montana  artists  by 
drawing  together  some  of  the  top  artistic  talent 
in  the  state  at  the  Golden  Jubilee,  July  10-12. 

According  to  MIA  coordinator  Ron  Paulick, 
a  variety  of  artists’  workshops  will  be  con¬ 
ducted,  as  well  as  a  special  banquet  featuring, 
tentatively,  former  U.S.  Representative  and 
longtime  arts  supporter  Pat  Williams. 

Paulick  noted  that  the  MIA  used  to  draw 
upwards  of  500  artists  to  its  annual  gatherings, 
prompting  host  communities  to  roll  out  the  red 
carpet  and  strongly  promote  the  arts  organiza¬ 
tion.  Interest  and  participation  has  diminished 
in  recent  years,  however,  and  it  is  hoped  that 


The  Montana 
Institute  of  the 
Arts 


I  fd 


this  year’s  50th  anniversary  gathering  will 
infuse  the  organization  with  new  vitality. 

The  organization  received  the  Governor’s 
Arts  Award  for  service  to  the  arts  in  1993.  For 
further  information  on  the  MIA  Golden  Jubilee, 
call  1-800-238-9980. 


MAGDA  tours  new  batch  of  shows 


Works  by  Dale  Chihuly  visit  four  Montana  galleries. 


The  Montana  Art  Gallery 
Directors  Association  (MAGDA)  is 
sending  eight  exhibits  around  the 
state  this  year  -  including  glasswork 
by  Dale  Chihuly  and  the  Montana 
Arts  Council’s  folk  art  exhibit, 

“Bridles,  Bits  and  Beads”. 

Exhibits  and  host  galleries  are: 

“Bridles,  Bits  and  Beads”  - 
Liberty  Village  Arts  Center  and 
Gallery  in  Chester,  May  1  -June  1 ; 

Jailhouse  Gallery  in  Hardin,  June 
15-Aug.  1;  People’s  Center  in 
Pablo,  Aug.  15-Oct.  1;  and  Arts 
Chateau  in  Butte,  Oct.  15-Dec.  15. 

“Dale  Chihuly:  Montana 
Macchia”  -  Holter  Museum  of  Art 
in  Helena,  March  1-April  15;  Paris 
Gibson  Square  in  Great  Falls.  May  15-July  1; 
Hockaday  Center  for  the  Arts  in  Kalispell,  July 
15-Sept.  1;  and  Custer  County  Art  Center  in 
Miles  City,  Oct.  1-Nov.  15. 

Gennie  DeWeese  Retrospective  -  Hockaday 
Center  for  the  Arts,  Jan.  15-March  1;  Custer 
County  Art  Center,  March  15-May  1;  and 
Holter  Museum,  May  15-July  1. 

“The  Hospitable  Spirit”  -  Hockaday  Center 
for  the  Arts,  March  1 -April  15;  and  Livingston 
Depot  Center,  May  1-Oct.  1. 

“Jay  Rummell,  A  Montana  Original”  - 
WMC  Gallery /Museum  in  Dillon,  Sept.  1-Oct. 


1;  Liberty  Village  Arts  Center,  Oct.  15-Nov. 

15. 

“Jim  Todd:  Portraits  of  Printmakers”  -  Paris 
Gibson  Square,  Jan.  15-March  1. 

“Like  Frost  on  a  Window”  -  Paris  Gibson 
Square,  Sept.  15-Nov.  1;  and  Liberty  Village 
Arts  Center,  Dec.  1-Jan.  1,  1999. 

“Women  of  Pompeii”  —  Copper  Village 
Museum  and  Arts  Center,  July  1-Aug.  15; 
ASMSU  Exit  Gallery  in  Bozeman,  Oct.  1-Nov. 
1;  and  WMC  Gallery/Museum,  Nov.  15-Dec. 
15. 


Artful  Solutions 


Sun  Valley  hosts 
conference  on 
at-risk  youth 

The  Idaho  Commission  on  the  Arts  is 
sponsoring  a  national  conference  titled 
“New  Eyes/New  Vision:  Youth,  Art  and 
the  Spirit  of  Community,”  April  7-1 1  in 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 

Artists,  arts  administrators,  youth 
workers,  educators,  juvenile  justice 
professionals  and  others  who  work  with 
youth  at  risk  will  discuss  and  explore 
several  issues  in  a  creative  environment. 
Participants  will  ask:  “How  can  artists 
and  their  human/youth  services  partners 
be  most  effective  in  helping  youth  at 
risk  make  better  choices  and  live 
healthy  lives?”  and  “How  can  youth  arts 
program  practitioners  best  share  what 
they  are  learning  and  support  each  other 
in  their  work?" 

William  Cleveland,  director  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Art  and  Com¬ 
munity  (MN)  will  facilitate  the  confer¬ 
ence  utilizing  Open  Space  Technology. 
Conference  participants  will  explore 
ideas,  network  with  like-minded 
colleagues,  make  decisions,  and  take 
action  on  issues,  questions,  and  infor¬ 
mation  most  relevant  to  their  needs. 

“This  is  an  unprecedented  opportu¬ 
nity  for  youth  and  cultural  workers  to 
have  close,  creative  interaction  with 
colleagues  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  Although  Open  Space  is  a 
relatively  new  conference  format,  I 
believe  the  results  will  by  far  exceed 
anyone’s  expectations,”  says  Jayne 
Sorrels,  director  of  Youth  at  Risk  for 
the  Idaho  Commission  on  the  Arts.  , 

Contact  the  Idaho  Commission  on  the 
Arts  for  a  conference  brochure  at  208- 
334-2119,  ext.  34,  fax  208-334-2488,  or 
e-mail:  jsorrels@ica.state.id.us. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  will  help 
Montanans  attend  with  a  travel  stipend. 

Call  406-444-6430  and  ask  for  Carleen 
Layne  for  details. 


Three  new  Web  sites 


WESTAF  collaborates  on  new  arts  database 


Borland  International,  Inc.  recently 
teamed  up  with  WESTAF,  an  organization 
dedicated  to  the  creative  advancement  of  the 
arts,  and  Studio  Arno,  a  design  firm  focused 
on  corporate  identity  and  the  Internet,  to 
create  a  comprehensive  database  of  arts, 
culture  and  humanities  grants  information. 

The  companies  will  be  working  together  to 
create  three  Web  sites:  ArtsGrants.com, 
TheArtsGallery.com,  and 
PresentingArtists.com.  The  sites  will  use 
Borland’s  award-winning  IntraBuilder  Client/ 
Server,  which  combines  visual  development 
tools  with  a  scalable  application  server  to 
build  Web  applications  for  enterprise-wide 
data  sharing. 

“The  Web  sites  will  give  both  domestic 
and  international  nonprofit  arts  organizations 
an  easy  and  rapid  way  to  access  grants 
information,”  said  Gillian  Webster,  director  of 
IntraBuilder  product  management  and 
marketing. 

According  to  Dick  Zellner,  director  of 
services  at  WESTAF,  ‘The  Internet-based 
products  we  are  developing  with  Studio  Arno 
will  enhance  our  goal  of  arts  leadership  in 
creating  programs  and  services  that  incorpo¬ 
rate  cutting  edge  technology.” 


About  ArtsGrants.com 

ArtsGrants.com  is  an  easy-to-use,  search¬ 
able,  on-line  database  with  information  on  the 
top  1,000  companies,  foundations,  trusts,  and 
government  agencies  that  award  arts,  culture 
and  humanities  grants.  The  Web  site  will 
include  a  search  engine  accessing  multiple 
databases,  customizing  reports  and  choosing 
other  options  based  on  user  input. 
ArtsGrants.Com  will  also  include  extranet 
access  for  all  granting  organizations,  allowing 
them  password-protected  database  updates. 

About  TheArtsGallery.com 

TheArtsGallery.com  consists  of  juried,  non- 
juried,  and  new-and-emerging  artists.  With  this 
Web  site,  users  will  be  able  to  view  art  works 
in  various  media  and  will  be  able  to  participate 
in  a  “live”  virtual  auction  of  artwork.  The  Web 
site  will  also  have  search  capabilities  that  will 
allow  for  its  future  deployment  into  educa¬ 
tional  systems  as  an  adjunct  to  traditional  arts 
education. 

About  PresentingArtists.com 

PresentingArtists.com  will  provide  a 
dynamic  link  between  performing  artists, 
presenters  and  arts  organizations.  Users  will  be 


able  to  hear  samples  from  performances, 
view  videos  or  photographs  of  performing 
artists,  and  access  data  regarding  presenting 
opportunities.  With  PresentingArtists.com, 
artists  will  be  able  to  promote  themselves 
comprehensively  and  economically  to 
potential  presenters,  and  the  presenters  will 
have  access  to  a  broad  range  of  performing 
artists  who  previously  had  limited  access  to  a 
national  market  for  their  work. 

About  WESTAF 

WESTAF  is  an  arts  service  organization 
that  is  committed  to  strengthening  the 
financial,  organizational,  and  policy  infra¬ 
structure  of  the  arts.  Focused  on  serving 
artists,  arts  organizations,  and  state  arts 
agencies,  WESTAF  is  responding  to  the 
many  challenges  currently  facing  the  arts 
community  by  launching  a  number  of 
innovative  programs  and  services  that  will 
help  its  clients  succeed. 

WESTAF’ s  headquarters  are  located  in 
the  telecommunications  center  of  Denver, 
which  has  provided  the  organization  with 
special  access  to  advanced  technology.  For 
more  information  on  WESTAF,  visit  http:// 
www.westaf.org. 
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WESTAF 

offers 

Circuit  Riders 
Help  Line 

The  Western  States 
Arts  Federation 
(WESTAF)  is  testing 
a  new  arts  consulting 
service,  the  WESTAF 
Circuit  Riders  Help 
Line,  (900)  737- 
ARTS. 

WESTAF  has  set 
up  this  900  Number 
Consulting  Service 
($1.99  per  minute)  as 
an  extension  of  its 
existing  Circuit 
Riders  Program.  This 
900  service  will  allow 
artists  to  contact  an 
experienced, 
professional  consult¬ 
ant  directly  for  one- 
on-one  assistance, 
thus  avoiding  the 
screening  and 
approval  process  of 
the  regular  Circuit 
Riders  Program. 

Initially  the  (900) 
737-ARTS  line  will 
be  designed  for 
individual  visual 
artists  and  writers. 
Consultants  special¬ 
izing  in  the  areas  of 
visual  arts  and 
literary  arts  will  be 
available  by  phone 
for  an  eight-hour 
period,  9  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  PDT,  Monday 
through  Friday. 

In  order  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the 
time  callers  spend 
with  the  consultant, 
participants  are 
encouraged  to 
consider  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions  in 
advance  of  placing 
their  call: 

1 .  Can  you  state 
your  need  or 
describe  your  project 
in  one  sentence? 

2.  Can  you  clearly 
and  concisely  state 
your  goal  regarding 
this  need  or  project? 

3.  How  do  you 
hope  the  consultant 
will  help  you  to  meet 
your  goal? 

4.  What  actions 
have  you  already 
taken  to  meet  your 
goal  or  to  carry  out 
your  project? 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  Dick 
Zellner  at  (303)  629- 
1166  (e-mail: 
ddczeiher@westaf.org) 
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Millennium 
logo  contest 
entries  due 

The  White 
House  Millennium 
Program  and  the 
National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts 
are  sponsoring  a 
Millennium  Logo 
Competition. 

The  winning 
graphic  design 
will  be  use  by  the 
White  House  and 
the  Executive 
Branch  as  a 
symbol  and  logo 
for  official 
millennium 
projects  across 
the  United  States. 
The  contest  is 
open  to  all 
American  citizens 
or  permanent 
residents  of  the 
U.S.  Entries  may 
come  directly 
from  individuals 
or  graphic  design 
firms,  but  must  be 
postmarked  by 
Dec.  30  1997. 

The  NEA  will 
manage  the  initial 
phase  of  the 
design  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  final 
selection  to  be 
made  by  a  panel 
of  professional 
designers.  The 
creator  of  the 
winning  logo  will 
receive  a 
professional  fee 
to  create  the  final 
design. 

Entries  should 
be  sent  to: 
Millennium  Logo, 
National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts, 
Room  523,  1100 
Pennsylvania 
Ave.  NW, 
Washington,  DC 
20506-0001.  For 
entry  specifica¬ 
tions,  contact  the 
NEA  Web  site  at 
http:// 

arts.endow.gov  or 
call  (202) 

682-5013.  The 
winning  design 
will  be  chosen 
and  awarded  in 
January. 


New  thoughts  on  arts  marketing 


by  Zannie  Giraud  Voss,  Duke  University 
&  Glenn  B.  Voss,  North  Carolina 
State  University 

Since  the  publication  of  Danny  Newman’s 
seminal  book.  Subscribe  Now!  Building  Arts 
Audiences  Through  Dynamic  Subscription 
Promotion  (1977),  nonprofit  professional 
theatres  in  America  have  relied  on  two  primary 
customer  segments  for  ticket  sales:  season 
subscribers  and  single-ticket  buyers.  Whereas 
subscribers  are  considered  part  of  the  theatre’s 
extended  family,  single-ticket  buyers  are  looked 
upon  as  mere  acquaintances. 

Many  theatres  have  broadly  marketed  to  these 
two  segments  with  formulaic  subscription 
renewal  and  acquisition  campaigns,  and  with 
single-ticket  campaigns  that  target  customers  for 
each  production.  As  such  factors  as 
increased  competition  for  leisure 
time  erode  subscriber  bases,  the 
search  for  a  better  understanding  of 
what  motivates  customers  to  form  a 
lasting  relationship  with  a  nonprofit 
professional  theatre  gains  imme¬ 
diacy. 

To  explore  the  notion  of 
relationship  formation  between  a 
theatre  and  its  audience  segments, 
we  examined  customer  satisfaction 
and  the  commitment  level  of 
subscribers  and  single-ticket  buyers 
by  surveying  audiences  at 
PlayMakers  Repertory  Company,  a 
resident  theatre.  Our  findings 
revealed  that  both  subscribers  and 
single-ticket  buyers  exhibited 
significant  variations  in  their  levels 
of  commitment  to  and  satisfaction 
with  the  theatre.  These  findings 
suggest  that  traditional  methods  of 
blanket  marketing  to  these  two  segments  as 
though  each  is  uniform  may  not  be  optimal. 
Appealing  to  patrons  with  differing  degrees  of 
satisfaction  and  relational  motivation  requires 
different  strategies  —  those  that  encourage  first¬ 
time  purchases  and  those  that  maintain  and 
enhance  customer  relationships. 

Relational  Motivation 

For  the  past  few  years,  relationship  marketing 
has  been  a  hot  topic  in  the  corporate  and  aca¬ 
demic  worlds.  The  basic  premise  of  relationship 
marketing  is  that  bilateral  relationships  between 
a  business  and  its  customers  are  mutually 
beneficial. 

Relational  motivation  refers  to  the  willingness 
of  a  customer  and  a  business  to  enter  into  a 
relationship  with  one  another  while  relational 
commitment  is  the 
resulting  depth  of  that 
bond.  Ahead  of  the  times, 
nonprofit  performing  arts 
organizations  have  for 
many  years  practiced 
relationship  marketing  in 
the  form  of  season 
subscriptions,  establishing 
mutually  beneficial, 
bilateral  relationships  with 
customers. 

At  their  core,  sub¬ 
scriber  relationships  are 
based  upon  a  simple 

contract  or  governance  structure:  you  give  me  a 
season  of  plays  and  an  agreed  upon  set  of 
benefits  and  I  will  give  you  my  money  up  front. 
When  the  cons  of  this  relationship  outweigh  the 
pros,  the  relationship  is  terminated. 

Some  subscriber  relationships  develop  into 
long-term  commitments  that  are  based  on  a 
sharing  of  values  between  the  theatre  and  the 
patron:  I  will  renew  my  subscription  without 
even  knowing  what  plays  you  are  planning  for 
next  season  because  I  trust  you,  and  I  will  make 
a  contribution  because  I  believe  that  what  this 
theatre  stands  for  is  important. 

But  what  about  single-ticket  buyers?  Do  they 
possess  any  level  of  relational  commitment  to  an 
arts  organization?  If  so,  do  single-ticket  buyers 
—  like  subscribers  —  exhibit  varying  degrees  of 
relational  motivation?  Do  the  satisfaction  levels 
of  both  subscribers  and  single-ticket  buyers  play 
a  part  in  their  level  of  relational  commitment? 
Most  importantly,  how  can  an  arts  organization 


use  this  information  to  better 
understand  its  audience  and  to  tailor 
its  marketing  efforts  to  increase  both 
satisfaction  and  relational  motiva¬ 
tion? 


The  Case 

PlayMakers  Repertory  Company 
(PRC)  is  a  nonprofit  professional 
theatre  located  in  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina.  PRC  is  both  a  resident 
theatre  and  a  program  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill’s  Department  of 
Dramatic  Art.  PRC’s  mission  is 
twofold:  to  produce  professional  theatre  and  to 
serve  as  a  training  ground  for  graduate  acting 

students  of 
UNC.  Like 
most 
nonprofit 
professional 
theatres.  PRC 
relies  on  two 
customer 
segments  for 
ticket  sales: 
single-ticket 


Appealing  to  patrons  with 
differing  degrees  of 
satisfaction  and  relational 
motivation  requires 
different  strategies  —  those 
that  encourage  first-time  purchases 


and  those  that  maintain  and  enhance 
customer  relationships. 


REACH 


them  with 
the  opportu¬ 
nity  to 
request  a 
change  in 
perfor¬ 
mance 
series  or  a 
seating 
upgrade. 
Procrastina¬ 
tors  receive 
a  courtesy 
telephone 
call  just 

before  the  renewal  deadline,  allowing  them  to 
renew  over  the  phone  before  subscriptions  are 
made  available  to  the  general  public. 

The  renewal  package  also  explains  the 
income  gap  between  total  box-office  revenue 
and  the  total  expenses  of  the  theatre  and 
encourages  subscribers  who  share  the  theatre’s 
values  to  make  a  contribution.  In  return,  PRC 
provides  public  recognition  for  donors  by  listing 
their  names  in  its  programs,  and  it  holds  a 
special  social  event  for  donors  of  $100  or  more 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  bond  they  feel  among 
themselves  as  supporters  of  the  theatre. 


Arts  Reach  is  published  10  times  each  year. 
Annual  Subscriptions  are  $79;  for  details,  write: 
Arts  Reach  Unlimited 
P.O.  Box  3393,  Half  Moon  Bay,  CA  94019 
Or  call:  1-800-793-3342 


buyers  and 

season  subscribers. 

Traditionally,  the  packaging  and  promotion 
of  PRC’s  plays  included  the  following  three 
elements  to  reach  single-ticket  buyers  and 
subscribers: 

•  Single-ticket  campaign.  For  each  of  the 
individual  productions  of  the  season,  PRC 
stimulates  new  customers  into  making  a  single- 
ticket  purchase  with  play-specific  ads,  feature 
stories,  and  listings  in  the  entertainment 
sections  of  the  local  newspapers;  PSAs  and 
radio  interviews  with  production  artists;  an 
insert  into  a  Sunday  edition  of  a  regional 
newspaper;  and  a  single-sale  card  sent  to  a 
direct-mail  list  gleaned  through  the  box  office’s 
database  of  past  single-ticket  purchasers. 

In  addition,  PRC  uses  database  marketing  to 
encourage  those  who  have  purchased  single 
tickets  in  the  past  to 
expand  their  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  theatre. 

•  Subscription 
acquisition  cam¬ 
paign.  To  entice 
customers  into  a 
bilateral  relationship, 
PRC  offers  a  season 
subscription  with  a 
financial  incentive. 

New  subscribers 
are  attracted  through 
advertising,  publicity, 
and  direct  marketing. 

A  press  release  announcing  the  upcoming 
season  is  sent  to  area  media,  season  ads  are 
placed  in  local  newspapers,  and  a  season  insert 
is  distributed  in  an  area  newspaper. 

Season  brochures  are  distributed  to  house¬ 
holds  in  targeted  area  zip  codes,  to  a  purchased 
list  of  area  households  whose  members  have 
indicated  an  interest  in  cultural  events,  to 
patrons  of  other  area  arts  organizations,  and  to 
new  faculty  of  area  universities.  These  house¬ 
holds  receive  a  follow-up  call  by  a 
telemarketer.  During  the  first  two  plays  of  the 
season,  PRC  inserts  a  flyer  into  the  programs 
encouraging  single-ticket  buyers  to  subscribe  in 
the  lobby  at  intermission.  In  addition,  single¬ 
ticket  buyers  to  these  first  productions  of  the 
season  are  mailed  a  subscription  brochure. 

•  Subscription  renewal  campaign.  During 
the  fifth  play  of  the  season,  current  PRC 
subscribers  are  mailed  a  standard  renewal 
package  for  the  coming  year  which  provides 


As  such  factors  as 
increased  competition  for 
leisure  time  erode 
subscriber  bases,  the  search 
for  a  better  understanding  of 
what  motivates  customers 
...  gains  immediacy. 


The  Survey 

During  the  fourth  production  of  PRC’s  1994- 
95  season,  we  conducted  a  survey  using  a 
random  sample  of  477  audience  members. 

While  PRC  had  always  treated  all  subscribers  as 
one  entity  and  all  single-ticket  buyers  as  one 
entity,  a  series  of  cluster  analyses  revealed  that 
the  theatre  has  several  distinct  customer 
segments  which  possess  varying  levels  of 
relational  motivation:  three  types  of  subscribers 
( Tried  &  Trues,  Tried  &  Blues,  and  Try  No 
Mores)  and  three  types  of  single-ticket  buyers 
{Searchers,  Samplers,  and  Novices). 

PRC’s  Subscriber  Segments 

PRC’s  three  subscriber  segments  exhibit 
significant  differences  with  respect  to  the 
likelihood  that  they  will  renew,  their  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  current  performance,  perceived 
overall  value,  and  the  number  of  years  they 
have  been  subscribing.  As  we  reported,  these 
segments  can  be  described  as  follows: 

•  Tried  &  Trues  can  be  characterized  as 
older,  affluent,  long-time  subscribers  who  are 
very  satisfied  with  the  current  season  and  who 
say  they  will  unquestionably  renew  next  season. 
These  customers  maintain  their  subscription 
primarily  out  of  “loyalty  to  the  theatre,”  and 
they  are  very  satisfied  with  every  aspect  of  the 
theatre’ s  product. 

•  Tried  &  Blues  are  affluent  subscribers 
who  have  been  subscribing  for  several  years  but 
who  are  not  especially  satisfied  with  the  current 
performance  or  the  season  as  a  whole.  Still,  they 
indicate  that  they  probably  will  renew  next 
season.  This  group  lists  “play  selection” 
followed  by  “desire  to  attend  (the  theatre)  with 
friends”  as  the  main  reasons  for  subscribing. 

•  Try  No  Mores  include  younger,  less 
affluent,  short-time  subscribers  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  current  performance  or  the 
overall  value  offered  by  PRC;  consequently, 
this  group  indicates  that  it  definitely  will  not 
renew.  This  group  chooses  to  subscribe  prima¬ 
rily  out  of  a  “desire  to  attend  with  friends”  and 
for  the  “play  selection,”  and  they  are  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  quality  of  the  performances. 

Try  No  Mores  reported  the  lowest  likelihood 
of  renewing  their  subscriptions  even  though  on 
several  dimensions  they  reported  satisfaction 
levels  not  significantly  different  from  the  Tried 
&  Blues.  However,  the  satisfaction  scores  of 
Try  No  Mores  on  one  dimension  (i.e.,  the 
actors’  performance  quality)  were  significantly 
lower  than  the  other  customer  segments. 
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MPAC  plans  annual 
arts  conference 

The  Montana  Performing  Arts  Consortium 
(MPAC)  hosts  its  15th  annual  Artist  Show¬ 
case  and  Block  Booking  Conference,  Jan.  30- 
Feb.  1  at  the  Great  Falls  Civic  Center. 

The  conference,  aimed  at  linking  perform¬ 
ing  artists  and  presenters,  includes  a  three-part 
Artist  Showcase.  Seventeen  professional 
performers  from  Montana,  the  United  States 
and  Canada  offer  12-minute  samples  of  their 
work.  The  showcase  begins  Friday  evening 
and  continues  with  a  morning  and  afternoon 
session  on  Saturday.  The  public  is  welcome  to 
attend. 

The  conference  brings  together  participants 
from  rural  and  urban  communities  throughout 
the  state.  Efforts  to  cooperatively  book 
performers  typically  saves  Montana  present¬ 
ers  more  than  $100,000  in  artist  fees  and 
travel  expenses.  The  gathering  also  offers 
artists  a  cost-effective  way  of  meeting  with 
presenters  from  Montana  and  neighboring 
states. 

For  more  information,  write  MPAC  at  P.O. 

Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771  or  call 
406-585-9551. 

Arts  marketing  (continued) 


The**^ 

MONTANA 

REP 

1997-98  Season  National  Tour 


Congratulations  to  the 

Montana  Rep,  which  takes  its 
touring  production  of  "To  Kill  a 
Mockingbird"  to  34  communities 
east  of  the  Mississippi  this  spring. 


PRC’s  Single-Ticket  Buyer  Segments 

PRC’s  single-ticket  buyers  exhibit  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  with  respect  to  their  frequency 
of  attendance  at  live  professional  performances 
in  the  past  year,  their  satisfaction  with  the 
current  performance  (i.e.,  the  production  they 
attended  on  the  evening  they  completed  the 
survey),  their  perceptions  of  the  value  offered 
by  PRC,  and  whether  or  not  they  would 
consider  subscribing  next  year.  We  describe 
these  segments  as  follows: 

•  Searchers  are  well-educated,  moderately 
affluent,  and  relatively  new  to  the  area.  They 
are  frequent  theatre-goers  who  decide  to  attend 
a  show  based  on  PRC’s  reputation  and/or  just 
to  have  “a  night  out.”  They  were  satisfied  with 
the  current  performance  and  feel  that  PRC 
offers  very  good  value 
for  the  dollar.  More¬ 
over,  they  indicate  a 
willingness  to  make  a 
greater  investment  in  a 
relationship  by 
subscribing  to  next 
year’s  season. 

•  Samplers  also  are 
frequent  theatregoers 
who  indicate  that  they 
decide  to  attend  a 
production  based  on 
hearing  positive  things 
about  a  particular 
show  —  either  through  word-of-mouth  or  a 
review  in  the  newspaper.  Their  expectations 
were  not  met  in  the  current  performance, 
resulting  in  low  satisfaction  and  overall  value 
perceptions.  Not  surprisingly,  they  indicate 
only  a  modest  interest  in  subscribing  next  year. 

•  Novices  tend  to  be  younger  with  a  lower 
income  level  and  can  be  characterized  as  either 
students  who  are  required  to  attend  productions 
in  association  with  a  theatre  class,  or  audience 
members  who  do  not  make  the  purchase 
decision  but  who  go  along  with  a  friend/spouse. 
They  are  infrequent  theatre-goers  who  defi¬ 
nitely  will  not  subscribe  next  year  even  though 
they  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  current 
performance  and  feel  that  the  theatre  offers  a 
fair  value.  At  this  time,  the  best  that  PRC  can 
hope  for  from  this  group  is  that  they  will 
continue  to  engage  in  discrete  transactions. 

Recommendations  and  Implementation 

Based  on  the  results  of  this  study,  PRC 
implemented  a  relationship  marketing  program 
designed  to  target  these  six  customer  segments, 
and  to  build  stronger  relationships  by  better 
understanding  customers’  relational  motivation 
and  by  cultivating  shared  values. 

Try  No  Mores  are  predominantly  first-year 
subscribers  who  are  significantly  less  satisfied 
than  Tried  &  Blues  on  one  dimension  —  the 
actors’  performance  quality.  As  experienced 
theatre-goers,  Try  No  Mores  evidently  expect 


better  performance  quality  than  they  encountered 
during  their  first  season  of  PRC  productions. 

According  to  services  marketing  experts, 
one  way  to  manage  performance  evaluations  is 
to  manage  performance  expectations.  To  better 
manage  these  expectations,  PRC  now  sends  a 
letter  to  first-year  subscribers  after  they  have 
seen  the  first  production  of  the  season.  This 
letter  educates  new  subscribers  about  PRC’s 
mission  as  both  a  professional  theatre  and  as  a 
training  program;  it  also  offers  free  tickets  to  a 
Department  of  Dramatic  Art  production  which 
is  directed  by  a  faculty  member  and  performed 
by  graduate  acting  students. 

The  goal  for  this  program  is  to  guide  new 
subscriber  expectations  and  encourage  them  to 
wholly  embrace  PRC’s  core  values.  A  total  of 
20%  of  first-year 
subscribers  accepted  the 
offer  of  free  Department 
of  Dramatic  Art  produc¬ 
tion  tickets. 

Tried  &  True  sub¬ 
scribers  have  high  levels 
of  both  satisfaction  and 
relational  motivation.  To 
capitalize  on  this 
segment’s  commitment 
and  satisfaction,  PRC 
implemented  an  Early 
Bird  subscription 
renewal  effort.  Personal¬ 
ized  renewal  forms  were  attached  to  the  seat 
backs  throughout  the  fifth  production  of  the 
1994-95  season,  giving  subscribers  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  evening  to  renew  for  the  upcoming 
season  at  the  current  season’s  prices.  Although 
no  information  about  the  selection  of  plays  for 
the  next  season  was  provided,  35%  of  the 
subscribers  renewed  during  the  Early  Bird 
special,  an  effort  which  cost  PRC  the  expense 
of  only  copy  paper  and  labels.  It  saved  the 
theatre  the  printing  and  postage  costs  of 
mailing  these  subscribers  an  expensive  renewal 
package. 

The  key  to  increasing  the  satisfaction  of 
Tried  &  Blues  resides  in  PRC’s  ability  to  give 
them  the  perception  that  they  are  part  of  the 
play-selection  process.  Tried  &  Blues  do  not 
agree  upon  the  element  which  would  increase 
their  satisfaction  (e.g.,  some  want  more 
comedies;  others  want  more  classics),  but  they 
are  all  long-time,  committed  subscribers  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  current  season. 

By  providing  a  short  list  of  plays  under 
consideration  for  the  upcoming  season  during 
the  Early  Bird  renewal  drive  and  allowing 
subscribers  to  circle  their  top  choices,  PRC 
could  enable  Tried  &  Blues  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  selection  process,  thereby  increasing  their 
sense  of  ownership  and  shared  values.  This 
recommendation  has  yet  to  be  implemented. 

A  three-play  mini-series  was  established  for 
the  second  half  of  the  1995-96  season  to 


increase  the  patronage  of  Searchers  and 
Samplers.  Mini-series  purchasers  received  a 
financial  incentive  and  some  subscriber 
benefits  and  were  included  as  subscribers  in 
the  renewal  campaign. 

This  governance  structure  was  created  to 
provide  an  entry  point  for  Searchers  who 
expressed  an  interest  in  purchasing  full 
subscriptions  for  the  upcoming  season.  It 
could  also  provide  a  means  for  Samplers  — 
with  their  limited  relational  motivation  —  to 
increase  their  patronage.  A  total  of  147  mini¬ 
series  were  purchased  in  the  first  offering, 
generating  58%  more  revenue  than  the  cost  of 

implementing  the  campaign. 

PRC  also  developed  two  new  programs  to 
increase  the  bonds  of  customers  in  various 
segments  who  share  the  theatre’s  values. 
Center  Stage  Saturdays,  a  free,  post-play 
discussion  led  by  a  scholar  following  one 
Saturday  matinee  for  each  production,  was 
established  to  build  a  deeper  bond  with  those 
Tried  &  Trues,  Tried  &  Blues,  Searchers  and 
Samplers  interested  in  the  intellectual  explora¬ 
tion  of  theatre.  On  average,  1 10  people 
attended  each  Center  Stage  Saturday  discus¬ 
sion  during  its  first  season,  some  of  whom 
attended  earlier  performances  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  returned  to  the  theatre  for  the  Center 
Stage  Saturday  post-play  discussion. 

Scene  Starters  was  also  created  to  build  a 
bond  among  young,  professional,  single-ticket 
buyers  —  particularly  Samplers  —  whose 
level  of  satisfaction  might  also  increase  with  a 
positive  social  experience  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  performance.  Scene  Starter  evenings 
include  a  free  singles  mixer  sponsored  by  an 
area  restaurant,  a  shuttle  to  and  from  the 
theatre,  and  that  evening’s  performance.  While 
only  a  handful  of  people  attended  the  first 
Scene  Starter  evening,  it  is  expected  that  word- 
of-mouth  will  propel  these  events. 

Summary 

Relationships  and  customers  come  in  a 
variety  of  shapesand  sizes,  and  they  require 
more  than  a  “one  size  fits  all”  strategy.  As 
evidenced  by  the  PRC  study,  building  and 
maintaining  customer  relationships  require  a 
complement  of  relationship  marketing 
strategies  that  both  satisfy  and  motivate 
customers. 

By  conducting  customer  segmentation 
based  on  relational  motivation  and  by  utilizing 
and  managing  both  governance  structures  and 
shared  values  as  a  basis  of  relationship 
commitment,  relationship  marketing  can  help 
nonprofit  arts  organizations,  such  as  PRC, 
tailor  their  strategies  to  fit  their  customers. 

-  Reprinted  from  Arts  Reach 


For  more  information  about  this  case  study, 
call  (919)  515-6947. 


Kelationships  and 
customers  come  in  a 
variety  of  shapes  and 
sizes,  and  they  require 
more  than  a  "one  size 
fits  all"  strategy. 
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Bulk  mail 
now  dubbed 
“Standard  (A)” 

Those  of  you  who 
don’t  zealously 
follow  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the 
United  States  Postal 
Service  might  have 
missed  two  impor¬ 
tant  changes, 
effective  July  1 , 

1997. 

First,  third-class 
mailings  are  now 
officially  known  as 
Standard  (A)  mail 
(first  class  is 
“standard”  without 
tne  ~A~J,  and  no 

longer  as  “bulk  mail”. 
Except  on  indicias 
(those  stamps  in  the 
corner)  that  is.  Since 
“standard”  can 
denote  either  first- 
class  or  third-class 
mail,  your  indicia  for 
third-class  mailings 
still  needs  to  say 
“bulk  rate”  to  avoid 
confusion.  Are  you 
confused  yet? 

The  other  change 
involves  those  words 
found  on  so  many 
bulk  -  we  mean 
Standard  (A)  - 
mailings:  “Address 
Correction  Re¬ 
quested".  Don’t  use 
these  words 
anymorel  Instead, 
use  the  words 
“Address  Services 
Requested”. 

Why?  No  one 
seems  to  know,  and 
if  anybody  does,  he 
or  she  is  not  talking. 
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Arts  Chateau 
celebrates 
100  years 

The  historic 
building  that 
houses  Butte’s 
Arts  Chateau 
turns  1 00  years 
old  in  1998.  To 
celebrate,  the  arts 
center  is  inviting 
local  artists  to 
etch,  glaze  or 
otherwise  alter 
original  slate  roof 
tiles. 

Approximately 
1 00  tiles  were 

saravagec/  during 
a  renovation  of  the 
Arts  Chateau’s 
roof.  Current  and 
former  Butte 
artists  are  inivted 
to  turn  the  tiles 
into  artwork,  which 
will  be  auctioned 
during  “Art  from 
the  Roof  Top,” 

7  p.m.  Jan.  23. 


The  handsome 
old  house  was 
constructed  by 
Charles  Clark, 
oldest  son  of 
Copper  King  W.A. 
Clark.  Patterned 
after  a  French 
chateau,  the  home 
became  a  cultural 
center  in  1976. 

Tiles,  which 
measure  7-by-12 
inches,  are 
available  from  the 
Arts  Chateau, 
Frame  Galerie 
and  Main  Stope 
Gallery  in  Butte. 
The  deadline  for 
finished  pieces  is 
Jan.  3.  Call 
723-7600  for 


details. 


American  Canvas 


A  portrait  of  nonprofit  arts  world 


American  Canvas:  An  Arts  Legacy  for 
Our  Communities  is  the  culmination  of  a 
year-long  process  that  included  regional 
forums  across  the  county.  Described  as  a 
“cautionary  tale  about  America’s  cultural 
legacy,”  the  report  describes  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  surrounding  the 
nonprofit  arts,  compartmentalization  of  the 
arts  in  community  life,  the  place  of  the  arts 
in  education,  and  the  opportunities  and  risks 
presented  by  new  technologies.  The  free 
book  is  written  by  Gary  O.  Larson  and 
published  by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts. 

According  to  NEA  Chairman  Jane 
Alexander,  the  report  represents  “all  that  I 
have  been  trying  to  do”  during  her  four 
years  at  the  helm  of  the  agency.  “It  signals 
the  complex  and  pressing  needs  of  the 
nonprofit  arts,  the  hunger  for  culture  in  our 
communities,  and  the  urgency  for  action  if 
we  are  to  pass  on  our  cultural  legacy, 
undiminished,  to  the  children  of  the  new 
millennium.” 

The  American  Canvas  public  forums 
brought  together  representatives  from  the 
arts,  education,  business,  government,  civic 
groups,  consumer  organizations,  religious 
groups  and  foundations.  The  dialogue  from 
these  forums  shaped  the  report,  which  lays 
out  the  fundamental  questions  concerning 
the  evolving  role  of  the  arts  in  American 
society,  the  health  of  the  nonprofit  sector  in 
general  and  its  coexistence  with  increas- 


AMERlCA^ff^' 


ingly  dominant  commercial  forces. 

In  its  concluding  chapters,  the  report  offers 
an  array  of  practical  solutions  that  are 
working  across  the  country  —  from  the  Arts 
Consortium  of  Delaware  to  a  citizens’ 
movement  based  on  the  tactics  of  the  conser¬ 
vation  movement.  The  final  chapter  presents  a 
“Challenge  to  Acf ’:  recommendations  to  the 
arts  community,  civic  and  corporate  sectors, 
mass  media,  entertainment  industry,  private 
funders,  parents,  individuals  and  communities 


to  step  in  and  help  save  the  arts  in  America. 

The  report  identifies  practical  steps  that 
artists  and  communities  can  undertake  to: 

•  Expand  the  definition  of  American 
culture 

•  Support  the  nonprofit  arts  in  their 
communities 

•  Develop  innovative  partnerships  and 
collaborations 

•  Identify  and  meet  community  needs 

•  Educate  young  people  in  the  arts 

•  Enter  the  information  age 

Taken  together,  these  six  areas  add  up  to 
a  seventh:  What  kind  of  culture  will  future 
generations  enjoy?  How  can  we  ensure  that 
the  finest  achievements  of  the  past  and 
present  will  endure  in  the  future?  And  what 
needs  to  be  done  today  to  prepare  our 
children  -  artists,  audiences  and  patrons  of 
tomorrow  -  both  to  appreciate  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  culture  of  their  time? 

As  we  draw  toward  the  beginning  of  a 
new  century  and  new  millennium,  organiza¬ 
tions  across  the  nation  are  taking  stock  of 
their  mission  and  their  future.  American 
Canvas  measures  where  the  arts  are  today 
and  what  must  be  done  to  ensure  their 
viability  for  tomorrow. 

Copies  are  available,  free  of  charge, 
from  the  Office  of  Public  Information, 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave.  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20506;  202-682-5400. 


Legal  updates:  Sales,  tax  issues  and  limited  editions 


by  Bill  Frazier,  Attorney 
MAC  Chairman 

...Some  of  you  have  raised  questions  about 
previous  points  I  have  discussed,  and  several 
developments  have  occurred  concerning  legal 
issues  I  have  mentioned.  This  column  is  an 
update. 

A  recent  problem  involved  the  status  of 
paintings  in  galleries  or  offered  for  sale  in 
advertisements,  when  the  artist  dies.  Generally, 
the  death  of  the  artist  (the  offeror)  before  the 
offer  is  accepted,  or  before  the  acceptance  is 
communicated  to  the  offeror  or  his  or  her 
representatives,  causes  the  offer  to  lapse  or 
become  void. 

If  a  gallery  offers  a  painting  for  sale,  and  the 
artist  dies  before  a  buyer  comes  forward  with 
the  purchase  price  or  other  acceptance  of  the 
sale  terms,  the  offer  is  voided  and  the  painting 
is  no  longer  for  sale.  Once  the  artist  has  died, 
an  acceptance  of  that  offer  communicated  to 
the  representative  cannot  bind  the  estate  of  the 
artist.  The  same  concepts  apply  to  insanity. 

From  time  to  time,  I  have  discussed  various 
scams  going  on  in  the  art  world.  Of  course, 
they  all  sound  good,  too  good  to  be  true,  but 
there  is  just  enough  of  the  gambler  in  most  of 
us  to  want  to  take  a  chance.  Don’t. 

Several  client  galleries  and  other  businesses 
recently  have  received  solicitations  from  people 
who  claim  to  be  government  officials  from 
Ghana  or  Nigeria  or  some  other  country.  They 
have  very  carefully  selected  you  or  your 
business  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  or  conduit 
for  the  transfer  of  millions  of  dollars,  which 
they  have  somehow  acquired.  All  they  want  is 
access  to  your  bank  account.  Need  I  say  more? 
Lest  you  think  this  is  an  isolated  activity, 
recently,  three  of  my  clients  and  I  have 
received  such  letters.  As  I  have  said  so  many 
times  in  this  column,  if  it  sounds  too  good  to  be 
true,  it  is. 


Several  readers  have  raised  a  technical 
question  about  charitable  tax  deductions  of 
artwork.  This  involves  collectors,  rather  than 
artists,  who  donate  the  artwork.  In  order  for  the 
donor  to  receive  the  maximum  deduction,  the 
gift  must  go  to  a  qualifying  charitable  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  is  both  nonprofit  and  tax-exempt 
(they  are  not  the  same)  and  the  gift  must  be  used 
for  the  tax-exempt  purpose  of  the  organization. 

For  example,  if  you  donate  artwork  to  a 
museum  for  its  collection,  you  would  get  the 
full,  fair  market-value  deduction.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  donated  it  to  a  museum  for  resale, 
you  would  get  a  reduced  deduction,  because  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  museum  to  sell  artwork. 
The  same  thinking  would  apply  to  the  donation 
of  artwork  to  a  hospital  or  other  nonprofit 
agency  for  resale.  The  tax  deduction  would  be 
reduced. 

Another  tax  issue  that  has  been  raised  is  the 
extent  to  which  artwork  can  be  purchased  by,  or 
for,  a  business  and  either  be  written  off  as  an 
expense  or  depreciated.  For  many  years,  the  IRS 
has  held  and  the  courts  have  supported,  that 
artwork  cannot  be  depreciated  or  expensed  off 
because,  unlike  a  desk  or  a  computer,  it  has  no 
identifiable  lifetime. 

Arguably  this  should  apply  only  to  original 
artwork,  but  not  to  photo-lithograph  prints  or 
other  reproductions.  Once  such  prints  are 
framed  and  subjected  to  light,  they  begin  to 
deteriorate  and  presumably  to  depreciate.  This 
concept  has  not  been  applied  successfully  to 
originals  both  from  the  lifetime  issue  and 
because,  realistically,  most  purchases  of  original 
artwork  are  made  with  the  hope  that  they  will 
increase  in  value  rather  than  decrease  or 
depreciate.  But,  an  inroad  has  been  made 
against  this  policy.  Recently,  a  musician  was 
allowed  to  depreciate  his  very  valuable  antique 
musical  instrument,  which  in  the  past  was  not 
allowed  as  a  depreciable  asset. 


By  the  time  you  read  this  column,  the 
summer  art  shows  and  openings  will  be  over. 
With  this  season,  I  have  received  a  number  of 
inquiries  about  copies,  not  of  actual  works,  but 
of  the  artist’s  concept.  Unfortunately,  only  the 
tangible  expression  of  the  idea  or  concept,  not 
the  concept  itself,  can  be  copyrighted.  It  is 
certainly  unethical  to  produce  such  copies,  but 
not  illegal  or  infringing. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  in 
recent  years  about  copying  and  infringements, 
I  continue  to  see  a  disturbing  number  of  copies 
of  the  works  of  prominent  artists.  It  is  frustrat¬ 
ing  to  attend  a  highly  touted,  nationally 
advertised  art  show  and  see  copy  after  copy  of 
other  artists’  works.  If  I  can  identify  these 
copies,  surely  show  sponsors,  publishers  and 
other  viewers  can,  as  well.  Why  isn’t  this  stuff 
juried  out  or  disqualified?  I  would  really  enjoy 
a  dialogue  on  this  point. 

Similarly,  while  I  have  said  about  all  I 
intend  to  about  the  proliferation  of  limited 
editions,  there  do  seem  to  be  fewer  of  them, 
and  more  state  legislatures  are  considering 
new  consumer  protection  and  disclosure  laws 
relating  to  such  marketing.  I  do  believe  that 
there  is  much  greater  awareness  of  the 
problems  both  by  artists  who  want  to  do  it 
correctly  and  ethically  and  by  buyers  who 
want  to  know  what  they  are  buying. 

I  also  have  noticed  in  several  galleries 
recently,  printed  explanations  of  the  varieties 
of  prints  on  the  market.  Please  note  previous 
columns  in  this  series  in  which  I  address  in 
detail  the  marketing  of,  and  problems  associ¬ 
ated  with,  limited  editions. 

Bill  Frazier  is  an  attorney  with  Swandal, 
Douglass,  Frazier  &  Gilbert  in  Livingston 
and  is  Chairman  of  the  Montana  Arts 
Council.  This  article  originally  appeared  in 
Art  of  the  West. 
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Handbook  helps  touring  artists 

Performers  who  are  interested  in  touring  will  find  tips  aplenty  in  the 
new  publication,  Welcome  to  the  World  of  Touring:  A  Handbook  for 
Performing  Artists. 

The  new  resource  manual,  published  by  the  Southern  Arts  Federa¬ 
tion,  contains  information  about  the  resources  and  opportunities 
available  from  state  or  regional  arts  agencies,  nonprofit  cultural 
organizations  and  presenters.  It  provides  useful  and  basic  informa¬ 
tion  to  artists  who  are  primarily  experienced  in  performing  in  local 
settings  and  want  to  raise  their  exposure  to  the  regional  and/or 
national  level. 

The  handbook  sells  for  $10  per  copy,  with  price  breaks  available 
for  orders  of  20  or  more.  For  information  call  404-874-7244  or  write 
the  Southern  Arts  Federation,  181  14th  St.,  Suite  400,  Atlanta,  GA 
30309. 


Tax  credit  benefits  nonprofit  groups 


by  Bill  Pratt 

Montana  Community  Foundation 

Montanans,  in  increasing  numbers,  are 
using  the  state’s  new  charitable  tax  credit  to 
build  endowments  for  their  favorite  chari¬ 
ties.  The  Montana  Community  Foundation 
encourages  arts  and  cultural  organizations  to 
create  permanent  endowments  to  take 
advantage  of  this  long-term  funding  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  to  inform  their  donors  about  the  tax 
credit  and  the  various  ways  they  can 
contribute. 

The  new  tax  credit  allows  donors  to  pay 
less  in  Montana  income  taxes  by  giving  an 
irrevocable  planned  gift  to  the  permanent 
endowment  of  their  favorite  charity.  This  is 
an  incentive  of  50%  of  qualifying  contribu¬ 
tions,  up  to  a  maximum  $10,000  tax  credit, 
per  year  per  individual,  and  a  credit  of  equal 
size  for  an  outright  gift  by  an  estate  or 
corporation. 

The  Montana  Community  Foundation 
makes  it  easy  for  your  donors  to  make  a 
planned  gift,  and  receive  the  same  advan¬ 
tages  previously  available  only  to  affluent 
donors.  It  offers  three  planned  giving 
opportunities.  Briefly,  these  include: 

For  older  donors... 

Pooled  Income  Fund  -  a  trust  that  makes 
quarterly  payments  to  the  beneficiary.  The 
income  varies  with  earnings,  and  additional 
annual  contributions  of  $1,000  or  more  can 
be  made  to  the  Fund. 

Charitable  Gift  Annuity  -  a  contribution 
of  cash  or  appreciated  property,  such  as 


Trust  for  Artists 

The  Missoula  Trust  for  Artists  recently 
awarded  10  grants  to  Missoula  residents. 
Recipients  were: 

Kim  Anderson  -  For  completion  of 
“Sale-ing,"  a  video  documentary  on  garage 
sales  as  a  commentary  on  the  acquisitive 
nature  of  the  human  soul. 

Jason  Anthony  -  For  completion  of  a 
verse  play  based  on  the  myths  of  Medea. 

Maria  Healy  -  To  further  complete  a 
novel  about  grief  and  the  lure  of  Alaska’s 
isolation. 

Suzy  Kitman  -  To  cover  the  cost  of 
shipping  her  art  work,  “Night  Flying 
Babies,”  to  various  shows. 

Laurie  Lane  -  To  complete  a  series  of 
black  and  white  and  color  images  of 
children  in  untouched  wilderness  areas. 

Karen  Rice  -  To  gather  material  and 
images  for  a  series  of  drawings  depicting 
Butte’s  history  and  mining  in  general. 

Mary  Liz  Riddle  -  For  instruction  aid  in 


Planned  gifts  can  build  endowments 


The  55th  Legislature  passed  HB  434, 
which  provides  a  five-year  window  of 
opportunity  for  the  Montana  nonprofit  sector 
to  establish  endowments. 

Slated  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  2001, 
this  tax  credit  for  planned  gifts  to  endow¬ 
ments  enjoyed  wide  bi-partisan  support.  It 
was  described  by  Jim  Soft  of  the 
Yellowstone  Boys  and  Girls  Ranch  Founda¬ 
tion  this  way:  this  is  the  public  sector 
inducing  the  private  sector  to  give  to 
endowments  in  the  independent  sector.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  private  philanthropy, 
hopefully,  lessens  the  burden  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Taxpayers  like  it  because  it  lowers 


their  tax  burden. 

Tax  preparers  met  in  Helena  in 
October  to  receive  training  on  this 
exciting  income-generating  opportunity 
for  nonprofit  organizations.  The  workshop 
was  provided  by  the  Yellowstone  Boys 
and  Girls  Ranch  and  the  Montana  Com¬ 
munity  Foundation. 

So  talk  to  your  CPA  and  your  donors 
about  the  tax  credit  for  planned  gifts  to 
endowments.  This  tax-slashing  strategy 
can  benefit  your  organization  and  all 
Montanans.  It’s  a  great  way  to  enter  the 
2 1  st  century.  -  Carleen  Layne 

MAC  Accountant 


securities,  guarantees  a  specific  annual  income 
to  the  donor. 

For  younger  donors... 

Deferred  Charitable  Gift  Annuity  -  for 
donors  who  need  to  defer  income  until  retire¬ 
ment,  a  contribution  guarantees  annual  income 
that  starts  at  a  future  date. 

The  contribution  needed  to  establish  the 
gift  is  minimal  and  the  paperwork  uncompli¬ 
cated.  All  gifts  require  a  $5,000  minimum 
contribution,  a  $50  annual  fee,  and  a  modest 
administrative  fee  from  the  donor.  After 
lifetime  payments  to  the  donor  or  another 
beneficiary,  the  principal  becomes  part  of 

awards  grants 

completing  a  prose/poetry  memoir  about 
the  final  years  of  her  mother’s  life. 

Debra  Robasky  -  To  study  how  to 
capture  images  created  by  hearing- 
impaired  people  through  sign  language. 

Kathleen  Stone  -  To  purchase 
materials  and  rent  film  and  video  cameras 
for  the  creation  of  site-specific,  tempo¬ 
rary  outdoor  sculptures. 

Toni  Taylor  -  For  completion  and 
documentation  of  “Tea  Letters,”  a  series 
composed  of  used  tea  bags,  cloth  and 
writing. 


The  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities  celebrated  its  25th 
anniversary  with  the  publication  of 
Rendezvous,  a  magazine  that  pays 
tribute  to  the  organization’s  history. 
For  a  copy,  call  MCH  at  406-243-6022. 


MCF’s  Pooled  Investment  Portfolio  with 
earnings  paid  to  your  organization. 

MCF  has  brochures  for  each  of  its  planned 
giving  opportunities,  and,  in  1998,  will 
develop  one  for  Paid-Up  Life  Insurance.  This 
“endowment  marketing  package”  can  be 
combined  with  a  brochure  describing  your 
organization’s  permanent  endowment. 

For  $50  per  organization’s  brochure,  MCF 
will  provide  you  with  camera-ready  copy 
customized  with  your  group’s  name,  logo,  and 
address,  so  that  you  can  print  them  locally  and 
send  them  to  select  donors.  To  order  custom¬ 
ized  brochures,  call:  Galen  McKibben  at  406- 
442-7571,  or  e-mail  him  at  id@mt.net. 


Rendezvous 


MOH'S  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 

Moniznt’s  1V72  Constitution  Re-cummcd 
A  8.  Cutiwlt  The  ffij>  Skj  at  Fifty 
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Film  festival 
caters  to 
the  wild  side 

As  snow  begins  to 
vanish  in  April, 
biologists,  media 
specialists,  educa¬ 
tors  and  community 
members  come  out 
of  hibernation  for 
the  International 
Wildlife  Film 
Festival. 

Set  for  April  11- 
1 8,  the  gathering 
showcases  the 
finest  wildlife  films 

from  around  tha 

world.  Also  on  tap 
are  seminars  and 
panel  discussions, 
a  wildlife  film- 
making  course,  a 
photo  contest  and  a 
host  of  community 
events. 

For  more  details, 
write  the  IWFF  at 
802  E.  Front  St., 
Missoula,  MT 
59802  or  call 
406-728-9380. 
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Artists  in 
Schools/ 
Communities 
guidelines 

The  1 998  Artists  in 
the  Schools/ 
Communities  program 
guidelines  are 
available.  To  obtain 
a  copy,  call  the 
MAC  office  at 
(406)  444-6430. 

The  AIS/C  residency 
program  integrates 
working  artists  into  the 
daily  activities  of 
schools  and 
communities.  Next 
application  deadline  is 
April  3,  1 998  for  short¬ 
term  residencies  from 
May-November  1998 
and  for  Special 
Projects  July  1,  1998 
to  June  30,  1999. 


Opportunities 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography  Call  for  Entries 
State  and  Regional 

The  Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center  invites 
artists  from  the  Flathead  Valley  to  submit  pro¬ 
posals  for  solo  and  joint  exhibitions  during  the 
1998-1999  season.  The  deadline  for  the  propos¬ 
als  is  Feb.  1,  1998.  A  committee  comprised  of 
general  board  and  staff  members  from  the  Bigfork 
Art  and  Cultural  Center  will  meet  and  review  the 
proposals  and  make  preliminary  selections.  All 
artists  should  submit  a  resume  listing  their  art 
training,  exhibition  history  and  award  experience, 
and  up  to  20  slides  or  photographs  of  recent  work 
that  reflects  their  skill.  All  material  should  be 
clearly  marked  with  the  artist’s  name,  address, 
phone  number,  size  and  orientation  of  the  work. 
A  form  for  the  proposal  may  be  picked  up  at  the 
Center.  For  a  form  or  more  information  contact 
the  Center  at  406-836-6927. 

Wildlife  and  Nature  Photo  Contest:  The  Rocky 
Mountain  School  of  Photography,  in  partnership 
with  the  International  Wildlife  Film  Festival, 
administers  a  still  photo  contest.  Winning 
photographs  go  on  display  in  April  at  the  school 
in  Missoula,  MT.  The  entry  deadline  is  March  13, 
1998.  For  more  information,  contact:  RMSP, 
406-543-0171  or  800-394-7677. 

The  Arts  Chateau  Museum  is  accepting 
proposals  for  their  1 998-2000  exhibition  schedule 
and  also  looking  for  qualified  instructors  for  their 
Spring  Art  Education  Outreach  Programs.  Send 
your  proposal  to  Arts  Proposals,  321  West 
Broadway,  Butte,  MT  59701. 

The  Hockaday  Center  for  the  Arts,  a  non-profit 
art  museum,  seeks  artists  and  curatorial 
submissions  for  main  galleries  for  the  1998-2000 
exhibit  program.  Open  to  all  individual  artists,  all 
media,  also  site-specific  installations.  Groups, 
solo  and  outdoors.  No  students.  No  entry  fee. 
Notification  can  take  up  to  6  months  after 
submission.  Deadline  ongoing.  Send  slide,  resume, 
statement  plus  S  ASE  to:  Hockaday  Center  for  the 
Arts,  PO  Box  83,  Kalispell,  MT  59901.  David 
Eubank,  Director  or  Connie  Hendrick,  Exhibit/ 
Education  Coordinator:  406-755-5268. 

The  Hockaday  Center  for  the  Arts  seeks  glass 
and  fiber  artists  for  summer  ‘98  exhibit.  Open  to 
all  individual  artists.  No  students.  No  entry  fee. 
Deadline  is  Feb.  15,  1998.  Send  slide,  resume, 
statement  plus  SASE  to  the  Hockaday  Center  for 
the  Arts,  PO  Box  83,  Kalispell,  MT  59901; 
406-752-5268. 

Montana  Junior  Duck  Stamp  Contest:  The  US 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  once  again  asking  for 
all  aspiring  junior  wildlife  artists  in  Montana 
public,  private,  and  home  schools  (K-12)  to 
participate  in  the  Junior  Duck  Stamp 
“Conservation  Through  the  Arts”  program.  A 
special  awards  ceremony  will  be  held  in 
Lewistown  in  the  spring  for  first,  second  and  third 
place  winners.  One  “Best  of  Show”  winner  will 
go  on  to  compete  at  the  national  level.  Deadline  is 
March  15,  1998.  For  more  details  contact  Beth 
Underwood,  Lee  Metcalf  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  PO  Box  247,  Stevensville,  MT  59870; 
406-777-5552. 

The  University  Center  Gallery  at  the  University 
of  Montana  in  Missoula  is  now  accepting 
proposals  for  solo  and  group  exhibitions  of  fine 


art  in  all  mediums.  A  selection  committee  will 
review  slides  during  the  first  week  in  January, 
1998  and  will  select  the  exhibitions  for  all  of 
1998.  For  an  application  call  406-243-6661 . 

The  Myrna  Loy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  is  seeking  regional  artists,  sculptors, 
photographers,  and  craftspeople  to  exhibit 
creative  work  in  their  gallery  space  in  Helena. 
Please  send  a  personal  resume  along  with  slides 
and/or  photos  of  recent  work  to:  Tim  Speyer, 
Myrna  Loy  Center,  15  N.  Ewing,  Helena,  MT 
59601. 

Very  Special  Arts  Montana  is  sponsoring  a 
Visual  Arts  Exhibition  March  2-6,  1998  at  the 
State  Capitol  in  the  Rotunda  during  Disability 
Awareness  Month.  All  Montana  artists  with 
disabilities  are  encouraged  to  submit  work  for 
this  exhibit.  The  work  will  not  be  juried;  however 
it  is  possible  that  all  work  submitted  may  not  be 
shown  due  to  space  limitations.  Work  in  all 
media  will  be  accepted.  All  work  must  be 
presentable  and/or  ready  to  hang.  T wo  entries  per 
artist  maximum,  $5  entry  fee  will  be  charged  to 
each  artist,  with  some  assistance  available. 
Deadline  for  receiving  work  is  Feb.  9,  1998.  For 
information  and/or  entry  forms,  call  Very  Special 
Arts  Montana,  Alayne  Dolson,  Ex.  Dir.,  406- 
549-2984  or  write  VSAM  at  221  E.  Front  St., 
Missoula,  MT  59802. 

The  Custer  County  Art  Center  is  seeking  entries 
for  their  19th  Annual  Juried  Exhibit.  Open  to  all 
artists  living  in  Montana  and  adjoining  states. 
Work  in  any  media  acceptable.  Entry  fee  of  $  1 0, 
for  up  to  two  entries.  Entries  may  be  hand- 
delivered  or  shipped  to  the  Art  Center  from  Jan. 
22-28.  Custer  County  Art  Center,  PO  Box  1 284/ 
Waterplant  Rd„  Miles  City,  MT  59301. 

Virginia  City  Victorian  and  Frontier  Crafts 

will  hold  a  show  on  the  historic  Main  Street  of 
Virginia  City,  MT  on  July  11-12, 1998.  All  items 
must  be  handcrafted  by  participant,  based  on 
skills  or  techniques  in  use  before  1900.  Period 
costuming  would  be  appreciated.  $35  for  10’x  1  O' 
space.  Deadline  May  31,  1998.  For  applications 
contact  Virginia  City  Victorian  and  Frontier 
Crafts,  PO  Box  218,  Virginia  City,  MT  59755; 
406-843-5555. 

Bellevue  Art  Museum  is  seeking  entries  for  the 
1 998  Pacific  Northwest  Arts  Fair,  which  features 
more  than  300  juried  artist  booths  and  attracts 
300,000  people.  The  fair  will  be  held  July  24-26, 
1998  in  Bellevue,  WA.  Deadline  is  Feb.  28, 
1998.  For  prospectus:  Pacific  Northwest  Arts 
Fair,  30 1  Bellevue  Square,  Bellevue,  WA  98004; 
425-454-4900. 

Grants  Pass  Museum  of  Art  Call  for  Art: 

Women’s  History  Month,  March  1998.  Open  to 
all  women  artists,  in  all  media.  Deadline  is  Jan.  9, 
1998.  1999  Exhibit  Season,  open  to  all  artists,  in 
all  media.  Deadline  is  March  31,  1998.  Contact 
Grants  Pass  Museum  of  Art,  PO  Box  966,  Grants 
Pass,  OR  97528. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography  Call  for  Entries 

National 

The  North  Shore  Art  League  presents  the 
National  Craft  Festival  “The  Fine  Arts  of 
Crafts”  on  May  23-24,  1998  in  Northbrook,  IL. 


Open  to  all  craft  media  and  techniques.  Deadline 
is  Jan.  28.  Contact  the  North  Shore  Art  League, 
620  Lincoln  Ave.,  Winnetka,  IL  60093; 
847-446-2870. 

The  57th  Annual  National  Exhibition  of  the 
Watercolor  Society  of  Alabama  is  seeking 
entries  from  artists  in  aqua  media  on  paper  or 
illustration  board  who  are  US  residents  over  the 
age  of  1 8.  More  than  $7000  in  cash,  purchase,  and 
merchandise  will  be  awarded.  Deadline  for  slides: 
Feb.  6, 1 998.  For  prospectus,  send  SASE  to  Sadie 
Heath,  104  Fielding  Place,  Mobile,  AL  36608. 

Pastels  USA,  1998,  Pastel  Society  of  the  West 
Coast’s  12th  Annual  International  Open 
Exhibition.  Soft  pastel  only.  $1000BestofShow. 
Total  awards  $9000.  Roseville  Art  Center, 
Roseville,  CA,  April  2 1  -May  30, 1 998.  Slides:  up 
to  3  for  $30.  Deadline:  Feb.  10,  1998.  For 
prospectus  send  SASE  to:  Pastels  USA,  Roseville 
Art  Center,  424  Oak  St.,  Roseville,  CA  95678. 

The  W.  Eugene  Smith  Foundation  sponsors  the 
Humanistic  Photography  Grant.  Five  annual 
awards  given  to  US  photographers  who  aspire  to 
perpetuate  the  spirit  of  Smith’s  work.  Contact  W. 
Eugene  Smith  Memorial  Fund,  International 
Center  of  Photography,  130  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  NY  10017;  212-860-1777. 

The  12th  Annual  Art  Show  at  the  Dog  Show  is 
a  national  juried  fine  arts  competition  dedicated 
to  canine  art,  held  March  1  to  April  5,  1998  in 
Wichita,  Kansas.  Can  submit  up  to  three  entries 
but  each  entry  must  include  a  dog  as  part  of  the 
subject  matter.  Deadline  is  Jan .  9, 1 998.  For  entry 
forms  or  additional  information:  Mrs.  Pat  Deshler, 
4300  N.  Edgemoor,  Wichita,  KS  67220;  316- 
744-0057;  FAX  316-744-0293;  E-mail 
pudel@wichita.infi.net. 

The  24th  Annual  Phippen  Western  Art  Show, 

May  23-25,  1998  is  a  national  juried  show  in  six 
categories:  traditional  sculpture,  oil,  water  media/ 
acrylic,  mixed  media,  drawing,  and  contemporary 
sculpture.  Open  to  all  artists,  but  work  should 
reflect  “Art  of  the  American  West.”  For 
prospectus:  Phippen  Museum,  4701  Highway  89 
N.,  Prescott,  AZ  86301. 

The  Delta  Gallery  of  Memphis,  TN  is  hosting  a 
National  Juried  Arts  Exhibition  and  is  awarding 
$7,000  in  cash  prizes  to  nine  artists.  Artists  in  all 
2D  and  3D  works  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Deadline  is  Feb.  13,  1998.  For  prospectus  and 
entry  form  send  SASE  to:  Delta  Gallery,  PO  Box 
41856,  Memphis,  TN  38174. 

The  Red  River  Watercolor  Society  will  host  the 
5th  Annual  National  Juried  Art  Exhibition  May 
1-July  5, 1998  at  the  Plains  Art  Museum  in  Fargo, 
ND.  Open  to  artists  18  years  or  older  living  in 
North  America.  Cash  prizes.  Deadline  is  Feb.  16, 
1998.  For  entry  form:  RRWS  Juried  Art 
Exhibition,  c/o  Sharon  Benzel,  418  Horn  Ave., 
Moorhead,  MN  56560. 

Tri-State  Plus  1998,  38th  Annual  Juried  Art 
Exhibition  will  be  held  March  14-April  1 1, 1998. 
Open  to  US  artists.  All  media  accepted.  Cash 
awards.  Slide  entry  deadline  is  Jan.  10, 1998.  For 
prospectus,  send  SASE  to  Beaumont  Art  League, 
2675  Gulf  St.,  Fair  Park,  Beaumont,  TX  77703; 
409-833-4179. 

Paper/Fiber  XXI  International  Juried  Art 

Show,  sponsored  by  Arts  Iowa  City.  Works  must 
use  paper  and/or  fiber  as  the  primary  expressive 
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medium.  $  1000  in  cash  prizes  awarded.  Deadline 
is  Jan.  6,  1998.  For  prospectus,  send  SASE  to 
Paper/Fiber.  XXI,  Arts  Iowa  City,  129 
E.  Washington  St.,  Iowa  City,  LA  52240. 

“my  pet  2:”  another  serio/comic/emotional/ 
conceptual  look  at  our  involvement  with  pets  will 
be  held  March  7-28, 1998.  Juried  exhibition  open 
to  all  US  artists.  All  media.  Cash  awards.  $25/up 
to4slides.Deadline:Feb.  1, 1998,Forprospectus 
send  SASE  to  “my  pet  2,"  Central  Arts  Collective, 
188  E.  Broadway  Blvd.,  Tucson,  AZ  85701. 


Grants  &  Fellowships 

The  American  Library  Association,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Traveling  Exhibition  Services,  has  received  a 
$260,545  grant  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  for  a  project  entitled  “The 
Jazz  Age  in  Paris.”  The  project  includes  an 
exhibition  as  well  as  interpretive  and  educational 
materials  that  examine  the  early  jazz  movement 
in  Europe  in  historical  context,  and  show  its  close 
relationship  to  the  development  of  jazz  in  the 
United  States  and  its  dependence  upon  American 
artists,  writers  and  musicians  who  lived  in  Paris 
for  long  periods  of  time.  The  freestanding  modular 
panel  exhibition  will  tour  to  30  public  libraries  in 
the  U.S.  between  January  1999  and  February 
2001 .  Deadline  is  Feb.  6, 1998.  For  an  application, 
contact  Jazz  Age  in  Paris  Applications,  ALA 
Public  Programs  Office,  50  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago, 
IL  60611. 

The  Richard  Florsheim  Art  Fund  assists  the 
ongoing  work  of  mature  American  artists  of  merit. 
Grants  range  from  approximately  $5,000-$20,000 
and  support  the  mounting  of  exhibitions, 
publication  of  catalogs  or  monographs  or  the 
acquisition  of  works  and  their  donation  to 
museums  and  universities,  or  non-profits 
collecting  and  displaying  American  art.  Two 
deadlines  per  year:  March  1  and  Oct.  1.  Write 
Richard  Florsheim  Art  Fund,  4202  E.  Fowler 
Ave„  USF  30637,  Tampa,  FL  33620-0637. 

The  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  Fund  awards  grants 
to  individuals  working  in  the  arts  and  humanities. 
Priority  is  given  to  research  and  education  projects 
that  address  a  balance  between  nature  and  science. 
Contact  Marline  K.  White,  The  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  Fund,  708  S.  Third  St„  Suite  110, 
Minneapolis,  MN  55415;  612-338-1703. 

Guggenheim  Fellowships  are  open  to  U.S.  and 
Canadian  citizens  and  permanent  residents. 
$26,000  plus  in  grants  for  scholars/artists  for 
research  in  the  arts.  Contact  John  Simon, 
Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation,  90  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  NY  10016;  212-687-4470. 

The  American  Indian  Museum  Development 
Award  Program,  offered  by  the  American  Indian 
Museum  Studies  Program,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  will  give  assistance  to  an  established 
tribal  museum  to  engage  in  self-assessment  and 
to  address  its  needs.  An  AIMDAP  Program 
Manager  will  visit  the  museum  and  provide  an 
assessment  and  present  possible  methods  of 
addressing  problem  areas.  Applications  are  due 
Jan.  23,  1998.  For  complete  application,  contact 
Karen  Cooper  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
202-633-8991;  e-mail  kcooper@cms.si.edu. 

The  1998  Discover  Card  Tribute  Award 
Program  offers  state  and  national  scholarships  to 
assist  high  school  juniors  in  continuing  their 
education  beyond  high  school.  Deadline  for 
completed  applications  is  Jan.  13,  1998.  For 
application,  write  The  Discover  Card  Tribute 
Award  Program,  c/o  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  PO  Box  9338,  Arlington, 
VA  22219. 

The  Buhl  Foundation  offers  three  biennial 
grants  supporting  artists  working  in 
photography,  within  a  particular  theme.  The 


1998  grant’s  theme  is  issues  dealing  with  the 
American  landscape.  Prizes  are  $10,000,  $5,000 
and  $2,500.  Open  to  all  US  artists,  not  in  school  as 
of  June,  1998.  Applicants  should  send  a  SASE  by 
Feb.  15,  1998  to  The  Buhl  Foundation,  Attn: 
Grant  Application,  114  Greene  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10012.  Applications  will  be  received  between 
Aug.  15  and  Oct.  1,  1998.  Awards  will  be 
announced  in  December,  1998. 


Residencies 


I  Applications  are  now  available  for  Artist- 
Forest-Community  1998,  a  program  connecting 
natural  resources,  cultural  resources  and 
communities  through  the  Helena  National  Forest 
and  the  Holter  Museum  of  Art.  This  program 
places  professional  working  artists  in  various 
disciplines,  media  and  styles  in  remote  forest 
cabins  for  one-week  stays  followed  by  a  public 
extension  related  to  the  residency  experience. 
Applications  will  be  accepted  through  Jan.  31, 
1 998  for  residencies  occurring  from  May  through 
September  1998,  and  public  programs  occurring 
from  May  1998  through  May  1999.Forabrochure 
and  further  information,  write  to  Artist-Forest- 
Community  1 998,  c/o  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  12 
E.  Lawrence  St.,  Helena,  MT  59601,  or  call  Julie 
Smith,  406-442-6400  or  Amy  Teegarden  406- 
449-5201,  ext.  243. 

The  Marie  Walsh  Sharpe  Art  Foundation  offers 
14  free  studio  spaces  in  Manhattan,  New  York 
City.  Visual  artists  21  and  older  are  invited  to 
submit  proposals  for  work  space.  An  applicant 
must  be  a  US  citizen  or  permanent  resident,  and 
not  attending  school  at  the  time  of  residency.  The 
studios  are  non-living  spaces  for  the  making  of 
new  works  of  art.  Studios  are  available  beginning 
Sept.  1,  1998  for  a  period  of  up  to  one  year. 
Deadline:  Jan.  31,  1998.  For  information:  The 
Space  Program,  The  Marie  Walsh  Sharpe  Art 
Foundation,  7 1 1  North Tejon St., Suites, Colorado 
Springs,  CO  80903. 

The  Artist  in  Residence  Program  at  the  Joshua 
Tree  National  Park  in  Twenty  Nine  Palms,  Calif, 
offers  Montana  artists  the  opportunity  to  work  in 
a  studio  for  two  to  six  weeks  with  a  stipend  of  $6 
per  day,  studio  space  and  transportation  while  at 
the  site.  Artists  would  have  to  supply  their  own 
travel  costs.  The  scope  of  this  project  is  to  enrich 
artists  working  in  Montana  and  offer  the 
opportunity  for  community  education,  on  the 
artist’s  return,  in  the  form  of  lectures,  workshops 
or  exhibitions.  If  you  are  interested  in  applying  for 
the  Artist  in  Residence  program,  call  the  Arts 
Chateau  Museum,  406-723-7600. 

Vermont  Studio  Center  offers  2-  to  12-week 
residencies  for  50  artists  and  writers  per  month  on 
a  year-round  basis.  All  VSC  residents  receive 
studio  space  appropriate  to  their  medium  (open  24 
hours  per  day),  comfortable  accommodations, 
and  superb  food.  Deadlines  are  Feb.  19, 1998  and 
June  15,  1998.  For  application,  write  Vermont 
Studio  Center,  Box  613,  Johnson,  VT  05656;  802- 
635-2727 ;  E-mail  VSCVT@PWshift.com  or  visit 
their  website  at  http://www.vermontstudiocenter  .com. 

The  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  an  artist-run 
residency  program  located  in  Basin,  Montana,  is 
accepting  applications  from  artists  of  all  disciplines 
through  Fall  1998.  Residencies  are  three  months 
to  one  year  in  length.  Deadline  on-going.  Send 
SASE  to  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  Box  8,  Basin, 
MT  5963 1 ;  406-225-3525. 

The  Artist-In-Residence  Program  at  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  offers  writers, 
composers,  and  visual  and  performing  artists  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  their  art  form  with  the  use  of 
a  rustic,  historic  cabin  for  two-week  periods  from 
June  to  September.  No  stipend  is  provided. 
Application  deadline  is  Jan.  31,  1997.  For  more 
information:  Coordinator,  Artists-in-Residence 
Program,  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Estes 
Park,  CO  80517;  970-586-1206. 


Theatre  Residency  Program  for  Playwrights: 

Over  a  two-year  period,  awards  of  $25,000  each 
will  be  given  to  25  playwrights  to  be  in  residence 
at  host  theatres.  Applications  and  guidelines 
available  through  Theatre  Communications 
Group,  Sherman  Johnson,  Programs  and  Serv. 
Asst.,  355  Lexington  Ave.,  NY,  NY  1 0017-02 17; 
212-697-5230. 

The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  Residency 
Program  provides  full-time  residencies  for  up  to 
two  years  on  a  year  to  year  basis.  Short-term 
residencies  are  also  available,  usually  in  the 
summer  months.  Deadline:  March  1,  1998.  For 
more  information,  send  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
business-size  envelope  to  Josh  DeWeese,  Resident 
Director,  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  29 1 5  Country 
Club  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59602. 

Career  Advancement  of  Visual  Artists  grants 
four-month  residencies  in  Miami  Beach,  FL. 
renewable  annually  for  up  to  three  years. 
Residency  includes  round-trip  transportation, 
living  quarters  and  studio  space,  funds  for  art 
supplies  and  a  $1 ,000  monthly  stipend.  Deadline: 
Feb.  1, 1998.  Formoreinformation  and  application 
form:  National  Foundation  for  Advancement  in 
the  Arts,  800  Brickell  Ave.,  Suite  500,  Miami,  FL 
33131;  800-970-ARTS. 

Atlantic  Center  for  the  Arts,  located  on  the  east 
coast  of  Florida,  offers  three-week  residencies. 
Residents  work  with  a  Master  Artist,  participate 
in  workshops,  and  other  activities.  Residency 
fee;  some  scholarships  available.  Deadlines  are 
Feb.  1,  June  15and  Aug.  1, 1998.  For  application, 
contact  Atlantic  Center  for  the  Arts,  1414  Art 
Center  A ve. ,  Ne w  Smyrna  Beach  FL  32 1 68 ;  904- 
427-6975;  www.atlantic-centerarts.org. 


Literature  &  Playwriting 

rvegaclve  c-apaomty  Invites  poetry  anu  fiction 
submissions  for  their  “Eve  of  St.  Agnes”  Poetry 
Contest  and  their  Fiction  Contest.  Deadline  is 
Jan.  15,  1998.  Send  SASE  for  guidelines  to: 
Negative  Capability,  62  Ridgelawn  Dr.  East, 
Mobile,  AL  36608. 

The  Equinox  Theatre  Company  of  Bozeman  is 

seeking  submissions  for  its  Second  Annual 
Effective  Theatre  Awards  given  out  to  individuals 
and  groups  in  Montana  who  are  presenting  theatre 
that  seeks  to  effect  social  change.  Awards  will  be 
given  out  in  three  categories:  1.  general  work 
from  adults  who  are  professional  or  amateurs;  2. 
youth  theatre  (theatre  performed  or  written  by 
students  under  18;  3.  work  that  focuses  on 
women's  issues.  Work  may  cross  over  into  more 
than  one  category .  The  guidelines  are  purposefully 
broad.  The  material  may  be  of  any  length,  style  or 
political/social  orientation.  Please  submit  a  letter 
with  information  about  the  artists  (including 
authors,  directors,  and  performers  if  applicable) 
and  an  explanation  of  why  you  feel  your  specific 
piece  (or  your  work  over  the  past  year  collectively ) 
is  important  and  how  it  has  affected  your 
audiences.  Feel  free  to  include  supporting 
materials  such  as  reviews,  letters  of 
recommendation,  a  video  of  the  one  piece  or  of 
representative  work  from  1997,  or  best  yet, 
audience  response  quotes.  Be  sure  to  include  a 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to  return  your 
material.  The  award  is  non-monetary.  There  will 
possibly  be  a  staged  reading  or  performance  in 
Bozeman  at  an  awards  ceremony.  The  deadline 
for  submission  is  March  1,  1998.  Mail  proposal 
to:  The  Equinox  Theatre  Company,  1 1 1  South 
Grand,  Bozeman,  MT  59715.  Applicants  will  be 
notified  about  the  awards  decisions  in  the  spring. 
Call  406-587-0737  for  further  information,  ask 
for  Katie  Goodman  or  Soren  Kiseil. 

The  17th  Annual  William  Inge  Theatre  Festival 

will  be  held  April  16-18,  1998  at  Independence 
Community  College  in  Independence,  KS.  Papers 
are  invited  on  the  plays  and  films  of  William  Inge 

(Continued  on  next  page ) 
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New  home 
for  artists’ 
database 

Very  Special  Arts 
is  the  new  home  for 
an  artists’  database 
that  includes 
information  on  more 
than  300  working 
artists,  with  and 
without  disabilities, 
whose  work  is 
available  for 
exhibition. 

The  original 
database  was 
compiled  by  Enabled 

Artists  Unitor!  o 

California 
organization  that 
promoted  awareness 
of  the  work  of  artists 
with  disabilities  and 
helped  them  gain 
exposure  to 
mainstream  arts 
communities.  When 
EAU  folded  last  year, 
it  donated  its 
database  to  Very 
Special  Arts. 

The  database 
includes  contact 
information, 
biographies  and 
artistic  statements. 
For  more  information, 
call  Ann  Cody, 
director  of  National 
Partnerships,  at 
(202)  628-2800. 


ArtistSearch  •  January/February  1998 
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PBS  series 
to  foster 
community 
activities 

A  new  PBS 
documentary,  “I’ll 
Make  Me  a  World," 
will  focus  on  Black 
music,  literature, 
visual  arts,  theater 
and  dance  during  six, 
one-hour  episodes 
slated  to  air  during 
the  winter  of 
1998-99. 

“I’ll  Make  Me  a 
World”  will  present 
inspiring  stories  of 
talented  African 
American  writers, 
poets,  painters, 
sculptors,  musicians, 
dancers,  filmmakers 
and  actors.”  Offering 
insights  into  this  rich 
legacy  are  a  host  of 

such  as"Spike  Lee”*"5 
Toni  Morrison, 

Queen  Latifah,  Lena 
Home  and  Jacob 
Lawrence. 

In  conjunction 
with  the  series,  its 
producers  are 
developing  an 
extensive  education 
and  outreach 
campaign.  Blackside, 
Inc.  will  offer  mini¬ 
grants  to  10  sites 
around  the  country  to 
develop  community 
activities  around  the 
arts  history  series,  as 
well  as  additional 
funds  for  in-school 
initiatives. 

Blackside  is  also 
anxious  to  get 
outreach  materials  in 
the  hands  of  arts  and 
history  educators 
and  form 
partnerships  with 
local  museums  and 
other  organizations 
active  in  arts  and 
culture  education. 

For  more 

information  on  these 
educational 
opportunities,  contact 
Jass  Stewart  at 
Blackside,  Inc., 

486  Shawmut  Ave., 
Boston,  MA  02118 
or  call  617-536-6900, 
ext.  4021. 


or  on  the  works  of  Stephen  Sondheim,  either 
considered  separately  or  in  comparison  to  an 
Inge  work.  Persons  interested  in  submitting  a 
paper  should  submit  a  copy  (limited  to  twenty 
minutes  reading  time  and  designed  for  oral 
presentation  to  a  general  audience)  or  a  substantial 
abstract,  with  title,  by  Feb.  2, 1998.  Jill  Warford, 
Director,  The  William  Inge  Theatre  Festival, 
Independence  Community  College,  PO  Box  708, 
Independence,  KS  67301-0708;  1-800-842-6063; 
E-Mail;  jwarford@indy.cc.ks.us. 

The  Arlene  R.  and  William  P.  Lewis 
Playwriting  Contest  for  Women  1998  is  seeking 
plays  written  by  women  that  are  wholly  original, 
full  length,  unpublished  and  have  not  been 
produced  professionally.  $1,000  award  plus 
staged  reading.  Deadline  is  March  23,  1998.  For 
more  information  contact  the  Department  of 
Theatre  and  Media  Arts,  PO  Box  26405,  Brigham 
Young  University,  Provo,  UT  84602-6405. 

Sarabande  Books’  1998  Literary  Contests  in 
Fiction  and  Poetry:  TheMary  McCarthy  Prize 
in  Short  Fiction  and  The  Kathryn  A.  Morton 
Prize  in  poetry.  Winners  in  either  category 
receive  $2,000,  publication  of  a  full-length 
collection  of  poetry,  short  stories,  or  novellas, 
and  a  standard  royalty  contract.  Contest  finalists 
are  considered  for  publication.  Deadline  is  Feb. 
15,  1998.  Send  SASE  for  contest  guidelines  and 
entry  form  by  Feb.  1  to  Guidelines  Requests, 
Sarabande  Books,  Inc.,  2234  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
200,  Louisville,  KY  40205. 


Performing  Arts 


The  ASCAP  Foundation  Morton  Gould  Y oung 
Composer  Awards  1998:  Eligibility  is  open  to 
citizens  or  permanent  residents  of  the  US  under 
30  years  of  age  by  March  15, 1998,  the  deadline 
for  submissions.  One  composition  per  composer. 

contact  Frances  Richard,  Director,  The  ASCAP 
Foundation/Morton  Gould  Young  Composer 
Awards,  ASCAP  Building,  One  Lincoln  Plaza, 
New  York,  NY  10023. 


Workshops 


Wildlife  Film  Making  Course  -  a  five-day 
course,  April  19-23,  1998,  following  the 
International  Wildlife  Film  Festival  in  Missoula, 
MT.  The  course,  taught  by  Jeffery  Boswall,  a 
former  BBC  Natural  History  Unit  Television 
Producer,  covers  the  practical,  philosophical, 
creative,  financial  and  ethical  aspects  of  the 
wildlife  film  making  profession.  The  tuition  fee 
is  $695  and  includes  the  $250Festival Registration. 
Call  the  IWFF  office,  (406)  728-9380. 

15th  Annual  Block  Booking  Conference  and 
Artist  Showcase  will  be  held  Jan.  30-Feb.  1, 
1998  at  the  Civic  Center  in  Great  Falls,  MT. 
Conference  registration  deadline  isJan.  16, 1998; 
406-585-9551. 

Blacksmithing  Workshops  -  Jan.  30-Feb.  1, 
1998  and  Feb.  20-22  at  Coon  Hollow  Forge  in 
Kalispell,  MT.  Basic,  beginning  blacksmithing. 
Topics  covered:  drawing  out,  upsetting,  fullering, 
cutting,  tool  making  and  heat  treating.  Cost  is 
$  1 50,  scholarships  available.  $75  deposit,  will  do 
two  workshops  if  enough  interest.  Contact  Dan’l 
Moore,  406-257-IRON. 

Figure  Drawing  and  Painting:  A  fusion  of 
classical  and  modernist  techniques  will  be  held 
Feb.  7-8  at  Beall  Park  Art  Center,  in  Bozeman, 
MT.  This  adult  class  cost  $80  and  is  taught  by 
John  Garre,  who  graduated  with  honors  from  the 
Art  Center  School  of  Design  in  Los  Angeles.  To 
sign  up  and  for  materials  list,  call  the  instructor  at 
406-585-2907  or  406-585-9804. 

The  Soft-Tech  Jewelry  Workshop,  taught  by 
KenBova,  will  be  held  Jan.  31  and  Feb.  1  at  Beall 


Park  Art  Center  in  Bozeman,  MT.  Cost  is  $60.  To 
sign  up  and  for  materials  list,  call  Ken  Bova  at 
406-587-5062. 

Willow  Basketry  for  Beginners  will  be  taught 
by  Karen  Reinhart  at  Beall  Park  Art  Center  in 
Bozeman,  MT  on  Feb.  21  and  22.  To  sign  up  call 
the  instructor  at  406-222-6757. 


Media  Arts 


The  International  Wildlife  Film  Festival  reviews 
wildlife  films  from  all  over  the  world.  The  best 
films  of  the  year  are  then  showcased  for  filmmakers 
and  the  public  in  Missoula,  MT  during  the  Festival, 
from  April  11-18,  1998.  Deadline  to  enter  is  Jan. 
16,  1998.  For  more  information,  call  the  IWFF 
office  at  (406)  728-9380. 

The  1998  Toronto  Worldwide  Short  Film 
Festival,  the  largest  independent  short  film  festival 
in  North  America,  is  seeking  short  film  entries 
under  40  minutes  in  length.  No  entry  fee.  Deadline: 
March  1, 1 998.  ContactBrenda  Sherwood,  Toronto 
Worldwide  Short  Film  Festival,  60  Atlantic  Ave., 
Suite  #1 10,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  M6K  1X9; 
416-535-8506;  fax  416-535-8342;  E-mail 
twsff@idirect.com. 

The  4th  Annual  Los  Angeles  Independent  Film 
Festival  (LAIFF)  which  will  be  held  April  16-20, 
1998,  is  seeking  full-length  feature  films,  shorts 
and  documentaries  that  were  completed  after  Jan. 
1, 1996.  Deadline  is  Jan.  16.  For  further  information 
or  application,  call  2 1 3-960-9460;  www.laiff.com. 

The  22nd  Annual  Atlanta  Film  and  Video 
Festival  will  be  held  May  30-June  7,  1998.  Over 
$10,000  in  cash  and  equipment  rental  prizes 
awarded.  Deadline  is  for  Feb.  13.  For  application 
or  information:  Gabriel  Warded,  c/o  IMAGE 
Film  and  Video  Center,  75  Bennett  St.,  Suite  N-l , 

AiiniKa,  o,\  3030-9-,  -40f-352-4254;  E-mail: 
afvf@imagefv.org. 


Job  Opportunities 


Assistant  Professor  of  Photography  -  Montana 
State  University-Bozeman.  Tenure  track;  salary 
$30,000  for  9  months.  Start  date  Aug.  17,  1998. 
Responsibilities:  Design  and  implementation  of 
classes  in  digital  imaging,  maintenance  of  the  digi¬ 
tal  lab,  teaching  other  photography  courses  in¬ 
cluding  labs,  service  to  the  university  and  com¬ 
munity,  academic  advising,  continued  creative 
development.  Required:  MFA,  college  level 
teaching  experience,  exhibition  record,  demon¬ 
stration  of  continued  commitment  to  creative  ac¬ 
tivity,  applied  experience  in  several  areas  of  pho¬ 
tography  and  other  requirements  as  listed  on  the 
vacancy  announcement.  Preferred:  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  the  history  of  photography;  professional 
experiencein  photography  beyond  teaching.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  exhibit  innovation  and  lead¬ 
ership,  the  vision  and  drive  to  expand  the  digital 
area  of  the  photography  program  and  the  ability 
to  work  well  in  a  team.  Deadline  is  Jan.  23, 1998. 
Applicants  must  request  complete  application  ma¬ 
terials  from  Jean  Koelzer,  Montana  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  MTA,  PO  Box  173350,  Bozeman,  MT 
597 1 7-3350,  E-Mail  zft700 1  @montana.edu,  406- 
994-6224;  FAX  406-994-6545. 

Teacher  of  Voice.  Teach  students  at  freshman 
through  doctoral  levels  in  all  curriculums  in  the 
School  of  Music  in  the  performance  of  vocal  rep¬ 
ertory.  Qualifications:  Tenor,  baritone,  or  bass 
singer.  Successful  teaching  experience.  Deadline: 
Jan.  15,  1998.  To  apply:  Send  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion,  curriculum  vitae,  three  current  letters  of  rec¬ 
ommendation,  and  an  audition  tape  or  recording 
to:  Professor  Leslie  Guinn,  Director,  Division  of 
Vocal  Arts,  School  of  Music,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ann  Arbor,  MI  48109-2085. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theatre.  Teach 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses. 


Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  PO  Box  2264,  Kalispell,  MT 
59903;  (406)  257-3241 .  Advocacy  organization  for  arts 
education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  President,  Susan  Seilstad, 
Lockwood  Elementary  School,  1932  US  Highway  87,  Billings, 
MT  59101:  (406)  259-0154.  Provides  professional  information 
and  development  for  art  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts  Foundation,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551 .  Provides  administrative  sen/ices  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First  Avenue  North, 
Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  (406)  761-1797. 

Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through  traveling 
exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  2608  2nd.  Ave.  South, 
Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  (406)  453-3606. 

Provides  resource  sharing,  imports  musicians  and  conducts 
seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Lewis  &  Clark  Library, 

128  S.  Last  Chance  Gulch,  Helena,  MT  59601; 

(406)  447-1690,  ext.  17,  ask  for  Debbie.  Organizes  public 
forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and  promotes  reading, 
book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assocation,  1805  Highland,  Helena, 
MT  59601 ;  (406)  443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china  painting, 
porcelain  and  glass;  sponsor  a  yearly  public  show  featuring 
nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  PO  Box  8036,  Missoula, 
MT  59807;  (406)  243-6022.  Presents  humanities  programs, 
awards  grants,  oonducts  speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion 
groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  208  N.  Montana,  Suite  207, 
Helena,  MT  59601;  (406)443-8313.  FAX  (406)442-0482,  E- 
mail:  mcf@desktop.org.  Maintains  endowments  for  nonprofit 
organizations  and  awards/grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551.  Coalition  of  arts,  libraries  and  historical 
agencies  that  lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain  funding 
of  cultural  agencies  and  oversees  legislation  affecting 
Montana’s  cultural  sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551 .  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring  workshop  for 
young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a  summer  scholarship 
program  and  presents  a  summer  teachers'  workshop. 

MT  Indian  Contemporary  Artists,  PO  Box  6157,  Bozeman, 
MT  59771;  (406)  586-1441.  Sponsors  individual  art  symposia 
on  reservations,  develops  traveling  exhibits  and  conducts 
workshops  for  individual  Indian  artists. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman,  MT  59771. 
Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines  through  educational  projects, 
information,  and  workshops 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  President,  Leonard  Ostwalt,  330 
South  Nelson  Street,  Dillon,  MT  59725;  (406)  683-4463. 
Provides  professional  information  and  development  for  music 
teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 
MT  59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 .  Supports  performing  arts 
presenting  in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an 
annual  conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates 
block-booking;  and  provides  quk*-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  PO  Box  1872, 

Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551 .  Provides  technical 
assistance  and  information  on  historic  preservation  issues 
through  a  circuit  rider  program.  Publishes  Preservation 
Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503, 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  MT  59645;  (406)  547-3803. 

Supports  efforts  of  Montana's  rural  low  power  public  television 
stations;  provides  technical  assistance  in  video  production  and 
station  application  procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Thespians,  President,  Stacey  Bergquist,  CM  Russell  High 
School,  228  17th  Avenue  NW,  Great  Falls,  MT  59403;  (406) 
791-2387.  Provides  professional  information  and  development 
for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  8274, 

Missoula,  MT  59807-8273;  (406)  728-0189 

Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  an  Open  Members  show,  a 

national  Juried  Watermedia  Exhibit,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Association  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society, 
225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  (406)  444-4710.  Supports 
museums  of  all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences, 
quarterly  newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum 
issues. 

Very  Special  Arts  Montana,  221  E.  Front,  Missoula,  MT 
59802;  (406)  549-2984.  Provides  information,  technical 
assistance  and  workshops  on  working  with  differenUy-abled 
constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA, 

402  N.  32nd  St,  Billings,  MT  59101;  (406)  248-1685. 

Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides  public 
programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition  of  literary  arts. 
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with  funding  histories,  information  on  grantees, 
and  average  grants  amounts.  Cost  is  $57.50  plus 
shipping.  Contact  Research  Grant  Guides,  Inc., 
PO  Box  1214,  Loxahatchee,  FL  33470;  407-795- 
6129. 

The  California  Arts  Council  is  now  making  their 
mailing  list  of  over  700  California  presenters 
available  to  the  public.  This  list  is  provided  on 
Avery  labels  in  zip  code  order.  Cost  is  $35  for  the 
set,  which  is  updated  quarterly.  The  Council  also 
offers  a  new  technical  assistance  publication: 
Creating  An  Effective  Promotional  Video.  The 
20-page  guide  offers  information  on  a  variety  of 
topics,  from  choosing  a  technical  format  to  low 
budget  production  techniques,  in  order  to  help  the 
performing  artist  learn  how  to  produce  an  effective 
video  representation  of  themselves.  Single  copies 
cost  $7  each.  Reduced  rates  for  bulk  orders  are 
available.  Contact  Performing  Arts  Touring  and 
Presenting  Program,  California  Arts  Council, 
13000  I  St.,  Suite  300  .Sacramento,  CA  95814. 
Questions  should  be  directed  to  Patricia  Milich, 
916-332-6385. 

The  Museum  Trustee  Association  is  offering 
an  assessment  package  kit  to  be  used  as  a  tool  to 
enable  museum  leaders  to  gauge  their 
effectiveness.  The  kit  is  available  for  $10  from 
the  Association  at  1200  19th  St.,  Suite  300, 
Washington,  DC  20036-2422. 

The  American  Institute  for  Conservation  of 

Historic  and  Artistic  Works  (AIC)  announces 

three  new  publications  based  on  the  brochure 

“Caring  For  Special  Objects.”  “Caring  for  Your 

Paintings”  provides  basic  information  on 

prolonging  the  life  of  paintings,  covering  topics 

of  environment,  display,  handling,  framing,  and 

housekeeping.  “Caring  for  Architecture” 

discusses  environment,  inspection  and 

maintenance,  record  keeping,  alterations  and 

improvements,  disasters,  and  vandalism.  “Caring 
ror  wurxs  or  /\ri  un  rapci  aw, 

handling,  framing  and  protection  of  works.  To 

receive  free  copies,  contact  AIC,  1717  K  St.  NW, 

Suite  301,  Washington,  DC  20006;  202-452- 

9545;  fax  202-452-9328;  E-mail 

InfoAIC@aol.com. 


What’s  Happening  In  (months  &  year)? 


Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance?  If  so,  ArtistSearch  would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  and  send  it  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue,  Suite  252,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201. 

Event: _ _ _ 


I  Event  Location:  _ , _ __ _ _  | 

I  | 

|  Date(s):  -  Time(s):  _ .  | 

I  | 

|  Sponsor:  _ _ _ _ _  i 

I  | 

|  Address: _ _ _  I 

I 

|  Phone  Number _ _ _ 3 _ _ 

I 

i - - 

- - 1 

!  ArtistSearch  Change  of  Address  \ 

|  New  Address  Old  Address 

Name: -  Name:  _ _ 

Address:  -  Address:  _ _ 

City,  State:  -  City,  State:  _ _ _  I 

Zip: -  Zip: _ | 

|  Daytime  Phone:  -  Daytime  Phone:  _ __ 


Send  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue,  POBox202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 


Qualifications:  PhD  or  DFA  in  theatre-and- 
performance  studies.  Publications  and  two  or 
three  years  of  teaching  experience  are  requested. 
Deadline:  Feb.  15,  1998.  To  apply:  Send  letter 
stating  teaching  philosophy,  research  specialty, 
and  production  interest;  curriculum  vitae;  all 
graduate  transcripts;  one  sample  publication;  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation  not  more  than 
two  years  old  to:  Bert  Cardullo,  Chair,  Theatre 
Search  Committee,  Department  of  Theatre  and 
Drama,  2550  Frieze  Building,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  MI  48109-1285. 

Assistant  Professor.  Tenure  track;  teach  all  levels 
of  U.G.-graduate  ceramics  and  3rd  Design.  Start 
date,  August  1998.  For  full  position  description 
write:  Peggy  Mann,  Art  Department,  University 
of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee,  PO  Box  413, 
Milwaukee,  WI  53201. 


Online 


The  First  Annual  Salt  Hill  Hypertext  Contest 

is  looking  for  solid  literary  hypertext  fiction, 
poetry,  and  design  that  pushes  the  boundaries  of 
this  as-of-yet  undefined  space  in  which  to  create 
art.  This  could  be  Textual  Hypertext  -  multipage, 
polyphonic,  non-chronological  form 
experimentation,  or  Multimedia  Hypertext  -  the 
fusion  of  film,  visual  art,  writing  and  music. 
Submissions  must  be  viewable  over  Internet 
browsers  such  as  Netscape  3.0  and  Microsoft 
Internet  Explorer.  Accepted  work  will  be  posted 
at  our  site:  http://www-hl.syr.edu/cwp.  Send  your 
url  address,  or  your  work  as  an  attachment  to 
jsparker@mailbox.syr.edu.  Reading  fee  is  $10. 
Deadline  is  Jan.  3 1  (annually).  Salt  Hill  Hypertext 
Contest,  English  Department,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  NY  13244-1170. 


in  Print  &  Resources 


The  Art  Deadlines  List  (http://www.xensei.com/ 
adl/)  is  a  list  of  competitions,  contests,  call  for 
entries/papers,  grants,  scholarships,  fellowships, 


jobs,  internships,  etc.,  in  the  arts  or  related  areas 
(painting,  drawing,  animation,  poetry,  writing, 
music,  multimedia,  reporting/journalism, 
cartooning,  dance,  photography,  video,  film, 
sculpture,  etc).  The  List  is  available  in  two  versions: 
paid  and  free.  The  free  version  contains  a  smaller 
number  of  items  with  contact  information,  but 
shows  most  of  the  items  received  by  paid 
subscribers.  Paid  subscribers  receive  about  300 
items  each  month.  A  subscription  costs  $  1 2  for  12 
monthly  issues,  sent  to  your  e-mail  address.  The 
Art  Deadlines  List  is  also  available  on  paper,  via 
US  mail.  The  cost  is  $24.  A  sample  copy  of  the 
complete  paper  edition  costs  $3  ($2  for  a  complete 
sample  via  e-mail.)  Send  payment,  US  bank  or 
USPS  money  order  only,  to  Resources,  Box 
381067,  Cambridge,  MA  02238. 

The  Writer’s  Resource  Handbook,  by  Daniel 
Grant,  is  a  tool  for  writers  of  all  levels  and 
disciplines,  compiling  the  most  helpful  practical 
resources  available  to  writers  into  one,  easy-to- 
use  guide.  It  provides  both  resources,  such  as  arts 
agencies,  service  organizations,  legal  assistance 
groups,  private  foundations,  artists  communities 
and  writers-in-residencies,  as  well  as  information 
on  how  to  select  and  approach  the  most  appropriate 
publisher  or  agent.  The  book  is  available  at  better 
bookstores  or  can  be  ordered  from  All  worth  Press 
by  calling  1-800-491-2808. 

A  step  by  step  guide  for  arts  organizations  to  plan, 
develop,  implement,  and  promote  their  website  is 
available.  Funded  in  part  by  the  Arts  Challenge 
Fund,  Building  Arts  Audiences  and  Communities 
on  the  Web  by  Beth  Kanter  is  supplemented  by  a 
companion  website  that  offers  additional  resources 
and  is  updated  and  expanded  on  an  ongoing  basis. 
Copies  are  available  for  $15  plus  $3  shipping 
from  Arts  Wire  Web  Manual,  New  York 
Foundation  for  the  Arts,  155  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  NY  10013-1507;  212-366- 
6900. 

Directory  of  Building  and  Equipment  Grants, 
Fourth  Edition  is  available  from  Research  Grant 
Guides.  The  directory  identifies  building, 
renovation,  and  equipment  grants  available  to 
non-profit  groups.  Foundations  are  listed  by  state 
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Partnership 
brings  the 
Arts  Online 

The  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Arts  (NEA)  and  the 
Benton  Foundation 
announced  recently 
that  the  Microsoft 
Corporation  and 
AT&T  have 
contributed  $400,000 
to  “Open  Studio:  the 
Arts  Online”. 
Microsoft’s  $250,000 
and  AT&T’s  $150,000 
contributions  to  this 
unprecedented 
partnership  between 
government,  and 
business  and 
nonprofit  leaders  in 
technology  and  the 
arts,  will  match  an 
NEA  Leadership 
fetiotbou?" 

The  NEA  and  the 
Benton  Foundation 
launched  Open  Studio 
(http:// 

www.openstudio.org) 
in  1996  to  provide 
free  public  Internet 
access  at  arts  and 
community  institutions 
and  help  nonprofit 
arts  organizations  and 
artists  go  online  by 
offering  training  and 
technical  assistance. 
Open  Studio  supports 
1 0  regional  mentor 
sites  that  train  local 
artists  and  arts 
organizations  in 
providing  information 
online.  Over  200 
artists  and  200  arts 
organizations  will  be 
trained  through  Open 
Studio.  Each  mentor 
site  receives  $35,000. 

Open  Studio  also 
has  more  than  80 
Internet  access 
centers,  with  sites  in 
every  state,  where 
staff  assist  the  public 
in  finding  arts  and 
cultural  information  on 
the  Internet.  Each 
access  site  receives  a 
$2,000  to  $4,000 
matching  award  to 
help  pay  for  software, 
hardware,  Internet 
access,  staffing  or 
other  expenses. 
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Montana  Arts  Council 

CONTEST  REDOX 


W  I  N 

$  2  5  0 

with  a 

NEW 

NAME 

and  a 

NEW 

LOGO 

for 


A 
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We  are  reopening  our  contest  for  one  more  month! 


Viewed  by  many  as  the  finest  state  art 
agency  newsletter  in  the  country,  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  publication  is 
looking  for  a  new  name  and  logo  that 

CAMERA  READY  •  ONE  COLOR 

Send  contest  submission  to  Montana  Arts  Council 
316  North  Park  Avenue,  Suite  252,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 


reflects  its  growing  role  as  serving  all  the 
arts  -  music,  theater,  dance,  writing,  the 
visual  arts  and  all  arts  educators, 
patrons  and  volunteers. 

»  DEADLINE  JAN.  25,  1998 


ArMstSeareh 

MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 


316  NORTH  PARK  AVENUE,  SUITE  252 
PO  BOX  202201 
HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 
(406)  444-6430;  fax  (406)  444-6548 
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JANUARY/FEBRUARY  1998 

Montana  Arts  Council 

Bill  Frazier,  Chairman,  Big  Timber 
Carol  Novotne,  Vice-Chair,  Helena 
Carol  Brenden,  Scobey 

Connie  G.  Clarke,  Miles  City 

Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 

Kathy  Doeden,  Miles  City 

Monte  Dolack,  Missoula 

1 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum, 

MAC  Fellowship  Winners, 

11 

People’s  Center  Grant,  Public 
Works  Database,  Travel  Trends 

NEA  Funding  Approved, 

“Arts  Are  Central”  Grants 

12-14 

Arts  Calendar  &  Exhibitions 

John  Dudis,  Kalispell 

Rick  Halmes,  Billings 

Jack  Hines,  Big  Timber 

Sody  Jones,  Billings 

Diane  M.  Klein,  Kalispell 

Robert  Clifton  Morrison,  Billings 
Marilyn  Olson,  Sidney 

Jackie  Parsons,  Browning 

2 

Arni’s  Addendum, 

Alexander  Steps  Down 

15 

MIA  Jubilee,  MAGDA  Tour,  Youth 
Conference,  WESTAF  Database 

3 

Abundant  Congrats, 

Helena  Presents'  Director 

16-17 

New  Ideas  on  Arts  Marketing 

4-6 

New  Books  and  CDs 

17 

MPAC  Conference, 

MAC  Staff 

Montana  Rep  Tour 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
Carieen  Layne,  Accountant 
Alexandra  Swaney,  Director  of  Folklife 

7 

Fiddle  Master,  Music  Education 

18 

Law  and  the  Art  World, 

NEA  Report:  American  Canvas 

Allan  Lenhardt,  Program  Specialist 

8-9 

Artists  in  the  Schools;  Laurel, 

19 

Tax  Benefits,  New  Publications: 

Bozeman,  Billings,  Helena 

World  of  Tourinq,  Rendezvous 

produced  by  Lively  Times 

10 

Montana  Heritage  Project 

20-23 

Opportunities 

